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THE ART AMATEUR. 











MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


AST month I remarked that, 
from what I had seen in Lon- 
don during the summer, it 
was probable that a factory 
of masterpieces by Constable 
was in active operation some- 
where. Investigation satisfies 
me that, at all events, such a 
factory existed about thirty 
years ago, and leads to the 
suspicion that the most dan- 
gerous of the forgeries now 

in the market date’ from that period. About then 

there was a clever but usually impecunious artist, 

James Webb by name, who painted uncommonly like 

Constable, and many of his pictures were sold by a 

plausible fellow named Brooks—the “Rev.” Brooks 

was the name he was known by to the dealers. A 

gentleman who knew Webb assures me that he was 

incapable of deliberate dishonesty, but he does not 
attempt to vouch for the truthfulness of the repre- 
sentations of the reverend gentleman who disposed of 
these paintings that so much resembled the work of 

Constable. However this may be, there is no reason to 

suppose that the notorious case of the alleged ‘“ Con- 

stable” for which, not long ago, Lord Burton paid a 

London dealer £8000, is an isolated one. That picture 

— The Vale of Dedham’’—is said to have been bought 

for £35 at Christie’s five years ago. Not long after- 

ward it was shown to a high official attached to one of 
the royal galleries of Great Britain, and it is alleged 
that he not only orally vouched for its genuineness, but 
agreed to repeat his favorable judgment at any time. 

When, however, after the acquisition of the picture by 

Lord Burton, the occasion arrived for him to do this, he 

declined to “ say the word,” and as doubts had already 

been expressed from another quarter as to the wisdom 
of the purchase, the dealer was compelled to take back 
the picture and return the check he had received. 


* * 
* 





RECENTLY I saw the picture in the hands of one of 
the most reputable dealers in London, who certainly ap- 
peared to believe in its genuineness. Itis a large and 
striking “ upright” canvas of elaborate composition, not 
at all characteristic of Constable in color, and rather 
“tight” in execution, yet not more so than are many 
undoubted but uninspired early examples of the painter. 
The well-known ‘“ Vale of Dedham,” of which this dis- 
puted version would, if genuine, be rather a copy than 
a replica, is in the collection of Sir John McNeill. 

** 

THAT the question of the genuineness of the picture 
bought by Lord Burton should admit of serious discus- 
sion will strike many persons as very extraordinary, con- 
sidering the factor of individuality is especially claimed 
for the mature work of Constable. If he is so individ- 
ual, it will be asked, how could he be successfully im- 
itated? The question may, in part, be answered by 
asking another question : Is Constable as absolutely in- 
dividual as he is generally supposed to be? At first, 
no doubt, in its utter disregard of the old conventions of 
landscape painting, and his independent way of looking 
at nature, his work differed in a very marked way from 
that of any other artist; but the new way indicated by 
the pioneer having in a great measure become the recog- 
nized route of travel, is it not possible that in our grati- 
tude to the courageous innovator for his services in the 
cause of art, we have been led into an exaggerated 
estimate of his talents? That Constable was an ad- 
mirable artist no reasonable critic will deny; but that 
he was a great one in the sense that the highly imagina- 
tive Turner was great is surely quite another matter, in 
spite of what I suppose, to the Philistine, will be the 
convincing argument, that nearly nine thousand guineas 
—more than any “ Turner” ever brought at auction—was 
paid at Christie’s recently for “On the River Stour,” 
popularly known as “ The Young Waltonian’—a title 
that Constable would not have given the painting. 
However all this may be, I have yet to see a counterfeit 
“Turner” of his mature period that is even plausible. 


*. # 
* 


THE death of Henry Moore, the famous English 
marine and landscape painter, follows closely indeed on 


that of his brother Albert, whom, by the way, he re- 
sembled as little physically as he did in his art. Henry 
Moore, moreover, was robust in temperament, which was 
healthily reflected in his work. Like his brother, he was 
long neglected by the Royal Academy, but, at all events, 
three years before his death, he became a full Academi- 
cian, an honor that was never accorded to Albert Moore. 
Several years before this, however, his great talents were 
recognized in France, and at the Universal Exposition of 
1889 he won the “ Grand Prix” and was made a “‘ Cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor.” It is comparatively re- 
cently that an illustrated review of the work of Henry 
Moore was published in The Art Amateur, so further 
criticism is not necessary. During his later years he 
was so well known by his sparkling, breezy, blue Cornish 
seas that his abilities asa painter of landscape were quite 
overlooked. When I saw him last—four years ago— 
he complained bitterly of this, ‘ They keep me down to 
marines. But I like landscape,” he said, ‘and you see 
I know how to paint cattle,” he added, pointing to ore 
of his early paintings hanging on the wall. No doubt 
his landscape work will come to be prized now; for it 
is as interesting as his sea pieces, and as full of the 
truth of nature. 
*,* 

THE story of Thomas Hovenden’s heroic sacritice of 
his life in the fruitless effort to rescue a little girl who 
was crossing a railroad track in the way of a passing 
train must have sent a thrill of horror mingled with ad- 
miration through the frame of every reader. How deep- 
ly it affected the personal friends of the artist cannot be 
told. Mr. Hovenden had no children to inherit the 
glory of his noble deed. He leaves, however, a widow, 
who, in her bereavement, has the respectful sympathy 
of the whole guild of American artists, of which he was 
an able and highly esteemed member. 


* * 
* 


UNDER the title ‘“‘ Snoblesse Oblige,”” Philip Hale, in 
the new magazine, Moods, contributes an entertaining 
sketch of the Snob in Art. Thackeray defines a Snob 
as “one who meanly admires mean things,” and by 
that token Mr. Hale frames a crushing indictment 
against the smug Philistine who, while affecting to love 
art, does not really care for it, but only pretends to do 
so for the sake of appearances. He also pays his 
respects to the Painter Snob, “who has ‘pink teas’ at 
his studio—where lettuce sandwiches are served; who 
knows more about the composition of a German than 
of a picture; whose handling of the long bow is better 
than of the brush,” and who “uses his art and his 
studio as a means of rising in what he would call the 
‘social scale.’ ’’ He imitates the mannerisms of whoever 
may be the most talked-of painter of the day, but he 
never gets below the surface of things—he “ meanly 
admires mean things.” Then there is the Amateur 
Artist, who “hopes in a few lessons to catch the trick 
(they all think it is a trick) which masters have worked 
years to learn,” and there is the Snob Art Critic, who 
“cares for the quality of surface—the trick of handling 
in a work—and could not tell you if it were good or 
bad in the great qualities.” 

cS * * 

THESE are all familiar types, but there is a new 
variety of the Shob in Art Mr. Hale has not described. 
Perhaps he thought it unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
volume in which his essay appears is itself a picturesque 
object lesson on the subject. I refer to the Snob Art 
Printer, who, “meanly admiring the mean _ things” 
which he takes for the essentials in the hybrid class of 
art publication he selects for his model, proclaims his 
ignorance not only of art in general, but in particular 
that “Art Conservative of all Arts” with which at 
least he should be familiar. To the claim of the pro- 
prietors of “the Jenson Press,”’ of Philadelphia, that they 
are “ Makers of Unique Volumes,” one can reasonably 
take no exception; but as to the claim that they are 
“prepared to undertake ... artistic book-making” 
some persons might feel a little sceptical with the bare- 
faced evidence of Moods before them. The title-page 
proclaims this to be: “ A Journal Intime Wherein the 
Artist and the Author [why leave out the Printer ?>— 
Ed.] Pleaseth Himself.” Quite on a par with this 
curious English is the French one finds sprinkled 
throughout the pages, without ever a suspicion that such 
a thing as an accent or a cedilla belongs to that lan- 
guage. Thereare Latin quotations, too, with diphthongs 
as much ignored as if they had nothing to do with the 
meaning of the words, As for the manner in which the 


enlightened proof-reader “ pleaseth himself,” it need only 
be mentioned that in a single sentence he passes the 
spelling of the names of two such well-known artists as 
Meyer von Bremen and Verbéckhoven as “ Meyer von 
Bremer and Verbockhove,” and in the publishers’ own 
announcement of a new book by Mr. Charles Dexter 
Allen, that gentleman is designated as “the Honor- 
able” instead of the Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
of the Ex-Libris Society, London—probably under the 
impression that the words are synonymous. With such 
specimens of what may, in ordinary printing-office 


routine, be regarded as consistent with “ artistic book- ° 


making,” it is hardly necessary to speak of the unfor- 
tunate selection of a style of type which, however bold 
and handsome in the larger sizes, looks trivial in the 
bourgeois—or is it brevier ?—font adopted in Moods; 
of the clay-loaded paper, with its factitious appearance 
of richness; or of the, for the most part, empty or in- 
comprehensible “ sketches’’-—there is no attempt at il- 
lustration—in which excess of margin presumably is 
intended to atone for the absence of serious artistic 
qualities. It should be added that the letterpress itself, 
while never brilliant, is generally very readable, the best 
papers being “ The Adventures of the Duchess,” by 
H. A. Ingram, which has quite a Balzac flavor, and “ Sno- 
blesse Oblige,” which has suggested these remarks. 


* * 
* 


Most of the Chicago newspapers that give color 
supplements on Sundays have concluded that it does 
not pay to continue to do so, but one of them holds 


out, and the rest for the present must follow suit. 


* * 
* 


THE following communication explains itself : 

DEAR SIR: You mention a crystal ball owned by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, 6 inches in diameter, as the largest flawless sphere known. 
The ball purchased by the late Frederick L. Ames and given by 
his widow to this museum is 744 inches, It is flawless. The 
next largest is the one in the Green Vaults, Dresden, 684, but it 
is not perfect. It has been in the possession of the kings of 
Saxony for three centuries. CHARLES G, LORING, 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, August 6, 1895. 
+? 

WHENEVER I catch a glimpse of the ugly old silver 
“Challenge Cup” won years ago by the “ America,” 
and since ably defended against all comers, I feel that 
the next best thing to owning it, and hiding it in a safe 
so that it could not possibly be exhibited year after year 
as it is now, would be to melt it down and convert it 
into something really beautiful. This feeling asserts it- 
self fiercely when, in due course, the yachting season 
comes round, and one has to compare it with Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co.’s latest triumph of the silversmith’s art 
in the same direction. Look at their $1000 Goelet prize 
for schooners, lately awarded. What a marvellous tank- 
ard; how full of character, with its good outline not too 
much broken by the rich rococo ornament, and the 
fantastic old Satyr with his well-distributed accessories 
of grapes and vine leaves! This is indeed a “ Cup,” 
with merry bacchanalian suggestion, generous in its 
proportions—it holds seven quarts, stands two feet high, 
and weighs nearly fourteen pounds—not a lanky, nar- 
row-necked nondescript like the ‘‘ America” trophy. 

* ‘ * 

A LONDON dealer recently sold an alleged “ Turner” 
for £5000 to—the Earl of Marmalade, let us call him— 
with the proviso that he would return the money if 
within three months his lordship found any reason to 
be dissatisfied with his purchase. Nothing could seem 


‘fairer. Yet observe what happened. As the dealer 


knew must inevitably be the case if any expert should 
look at the picture, it was declared spurious, and the 
Earl sent for him and peremptorily asked for his money 
back. The dealer, while politely insisting that the pic- 
ture was “all right,” promptly complied with the de- 
mand. At the same time he handed his lordship for 
signature a receipt which, when returned to him, read 
something like this : 

Received from Mr. B. Sharp £5000 for the painting ‘‘ Venice,” 


by Turner. 
Dundee Castle. 


MARMALADE, 


With this simple document to support his assertion 
that he had “ bought the famous ‘ Turner’ out of the 
Earl of Marmalade's collection and had paid his lord- 
ship £5000 for it,” Mr. Sharp had no difficulty in sell- 
ing the picture that same week for {£6000 to a certain 
speculator in South African mines who has become 
enormously rich, and has lately learned that it is “the 
proper thing” to own expensive paintings. 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 
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“BEATA BEATRIX.’ REPRODUCED DIRECTLY FROM THE PAINTING BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, OF CHICAGO, THIS IS A REPLICA OF THE PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


HE position of Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 
relation to art in England is in some re- 
spects unique, and the difficulty of justly 





estimating the significance is increased by 
the dual nature of his accomplishment— 
quality of thought constitutes the poet, mastery of the 
means of expression the artist. Rossetti painted unde- 
niably poetic pictures, and is even more widely known by 
his written poems; but his place in literature as a poet 
and among painters as an artist is still undetermined and 
is the subject of amusingly divergent opinions. 

Four biographies of the poet-painter have already ap- 
peared, but all have been written by men of letters. 
The collaboration of a painter of wide culture and sym- 
pathies, thoroughly conversant with Rossetti’s pictorial 
work, and free from the bias of personal friendship, is 
yet needed. Mr. Knight, whose memoir by its inclusion 
in a series asserts Rossetti’s right to a place among 
“great writers,” admits his slight acquaintance with the 
poet’s pictures and inability to judge them. Yet, as a 
personal friend, he long enjoyed such facilities for 
critical study as have been accorded to few. Mr. 
Comyns Carr maintains that Mr. Ruskin “ defines with 
eloquence and precision Rossetti’s place in the modern 
art of England” in these words, addressed to an Oxford 
audience: ‘In justice, no less than in the kindness 
due to death, I believe his name should be placed first on 
the list of men who have raised and changed the 
spirit of modern art; raised in absolute attainment, 
changed in direction of temper.” 

To the present writer this appears an extravagant 
claim. His own recollections cover the whole period 
during which Rossetti’s influence may be supposed to 
have acted, and having shared, as a contemporary, the 
enthusiasm roused by the Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
and since lived in continuous association with art work 
and workers, representing all stages of transition, it is 
his regretful conviction that neither Rossetti nor his 
gifted compeers established as a permanent force in art 
the higher zstheticism which they illustrated and_pro- 
moted with so much zeal and ability. 

The story of Rossetti’s life is now well known, and 
not exceptional in interest or pathos, but its record of 
personality and circumstance is helpful to a right ap- 
preciation of his work. Born on May 12th, 1828, he 
died just before the close of his fifty-fourth year. His 
father was an Italian political refugee of considerable 
attainments. His mother was of mixed Italian and 
English parentage, her father, Gaetano Poledori, having 
married a Miss Pierce. Rossetti naturally acquired per- 
fect knowledge of the Italian language, and received, at 
King’s College School, a fair general education. Filial 
affection may have exaggerated the value of his mother’s 
opinions and counsel in matters artistic, but if his re- 
peated assertions of indebtedness may be trusted, it 
seems probable that he drew from her a disposition to 
poetical expression by painting, and from his father to 
the same end by literature. The mere titles of some of 
the father’s works, as ‘“‘ The Mystery of Platonic Love” 
and “ A Comment(ary) on the Divine Comedy,”  suffi- 








ciently indicate a poetico-metaphysical house-atmos- 
phere, in which the son’s mind received its permanent 
characteristic tone. Dante Rossetti’s name first at- 
tracted notice in connection with the “ Pre-Raphael- 
ites.” Attractive personal qualities and an ardent 
temperament combined with his masterful and com- 
plex intellectuality to make his influence paramount 
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PORTRAIT OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


(AFTER A STUDY BY HIS FRIEND, FORD MADOX BROWN.) 


among the young enthusiasts who in brief and somewhat 


incoherent union as “ The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood” 
achieved so much, and promised so much more in the 
years between 1848-55. 

“ Pre-Raphaelitism,” even among its original expo- 
nents, had really two meanings implied two purposes. 
With some it meant strict fidelity to nature as seen 
with their own eyes; with others a frank acceptance of 
nature as interpreted by painters prior to Raphael. 
Ford Madox Brown, who died only about a year 
ago, had from the year 1841 been a pre-Raphaelite 
painter in the first sense. With him Rossetti in 1848 
established relations as a friend and pupil, which con- 
firmed his predisposition and intensified the sentiments 


which banded the “ Brotherhood” as an active society 
later in the same year. When in 1849 Rossetti ex- 
hibited his remarkable oil picture, “ The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin” (which may be regarded as his publi 
profession of faith), his name was blown about by a 
tempest of criticism, and his position among the “ pre- 
Raphaelite” brethren became widely known, but those 
whose interest was excited waited in vain for a fresh 


manifestation. Many years elapsed before Rossetti 
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again submitted a picture to public inspection, and be- 
yond the charmed circle of his coterie he remained 
through life a shadowy personality, a sort of “ Veiled 
Prophet,” much talked of but rarely seen. In spite of 
all that is told of his “ magnetic” sociability, the im- 
pression remains that he was distinctly self-absorbed, 
somewhat fantastic, hypersensitive, and intolerant of 
whatever was not accordant with his own prejudices. 
By his own avowal, he was in his early years inclined 
to inertion and seclusion, and so far he verified later 
the adage “the child is father of the man.” He was 
probably conscious how imperfect was the technical 
equipment with which he entered on his career. A 
short period of study in an art school and some elemen- 
tary class-work at the Royal Academy had taught him 
so little, that to the last he drew painfully and without 
knowledge ; and of the executive processes of oii or 
water-color painting he never obtained mastery, though 
with water-colors, a medium of which he always spoke 
contemptuously, he by degrees wrought out a system 
better adapted to his needs than command of methods 
which can be taught. He knew that imperfect expres- 
sion—in other words, defective knowledge and unskilful 
use of materials—is sure of detection and blame, while 
precious thought and earnest effort too often remain un- 
noticed or misunderstood. He shrank from criticism, 
which would only have roused him to “high disdain 
from sense of injured merit,” and proved by results that 
to his idiosyncrasy retirement offered the best conditions 
for work, stimulative alike of character, quality, and 
quantity. Transcendental and mystical in imaginative 
bias, but an imperfect draughtsman, and insufficiently 
familiarized with visible nature, Rossetti could not give 
pictorial form to his thoughts without direct aid from 
the realisin of a suggestive model. 

Hence his ideal was often overpowered by the actual ; 
most of his “fateful” women are portrait studies, and 
the likeness is generally evident to those who can recall 
the originals. Later, when he strove to rely more on 
inward vision, he was still controlled by memory, and 
accentuated peculiarities with irritating insistence. His 
color was always tentative, often in his later practice 
violent, and when most successful, best described by 
such epithets as “ brilliant” or “ gorgeous.” His color 
sense was that which rejoices in the splendor of gems 
or stained glass, the balanced contrasts and_ positive 
hues of the decorator, the heraldic designer, and the 
worker in enamels. 

To the fervor of youth and subjection to the spirit of 
early Italian art are due the religious sentiment, the 
intensity, naiveté, and fastidious delicacy of Rossetti’s 
early paintings and designs. Their spiritual asceticism 
was foreign to Rossetti’s natural bias, which gradually 
won him to the voluptuous zxstheticism which became 
the dominating motive of all his work. He seems to 
have settled into the opinion that as “ the proper study 
of mankind is man,” so the proper study of the artist, 
painter or poet, is Woman ; not as an intellectual being, 
but in relation to all complexities of human life, through 
the love with which she inspires man, All his powers 
were concentrated upon such presentments of woman- 


hood as should of themselves and by their pictorial en- 
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vironment suggest vast potentialities of loving and be- 
ing loved, and of working weal or woe by the agency 
of passion. The list of his paintings comprises so 
many Monnas and Donnas, Venuses and Magdalenes, 
that it is not surprising he should, as Mr. Knight tells 
us, have grown weary of inventing titles, and desired 
that inquirers should be satisfied with the primal fact 
that “a head is a head.” 

There is strange fascination in Rossetti’s types of 
female beauty; not of a kind to 
affect those who by mental habit 
are wholly antagonistic, but such 
as masters more and more those 
on whom it once gains a hold. 
Sometimes he attained absolute 
beauty, but never the ineffable 
loveliness, remote and spiritual, 
which so often in pictures by 
Italian masters lifts the beholder 
above the things of time and 
sense. 

Whatever critical objections 
Rossetti’s paintings and de- 
signs may be open to, yet as ex- 
pressions of enigmatic thought, 
fervid imagination, and intense 
feeling, instinct with mysticism 
and elaborate in symbolism, 
they have permanent and excep- 
tional value. By the phenom- 
enal character of motive and 
treatment they are placed alto- 
gether apart. He was not a 
conscious imitator; all he did 
bore the stamp of genius and 
individuality, and enough was 
wholly his own to prove him a 
true poet; but viewing his 
achievement in its entirety, with 
recognition of his gifts, must go 
the assertion that he was not 
essentially so original as is com- 
monly assumed. What is un- 
familiar in art is too readily ac- 
cepted as evidence of original- 
ity, which, as the rarest distinc- 
tion, should neither be accredit- 
ed nor denied without full and 
dispassionate inquiry. " Rosset- 
ti’s work, in both kinds, reveals 
a mind saturated with the im- 
aginations of others, and cannot 
be rightly appraised without a 
comparative survey of all that is 
known or may be believed to 
have deeply engaged his atten- 
tion in the pictorial art and lit- 
erature of other countries and 
times, as well as of his own. 
The last line of the compiete 
edition of his works is his own 
estimate of his accomplishment : 
* IT was one of those whose little 
is their own.” Gratitude for 
keen intellectual pleasure must 
dispose any lover of poetry to ac- 
cept this as decisive, and enjoy 
what Rossetti has given without 
questioning its spontaneity. But 
to those who are familiar with 
the well-defined prototypes in 
art and literature, which are 
the criteria of modern estheti- 
cism, there comes unfortunately 
a most disturbing sense that 
too liberal concession to Ros- 
setti involves injustice to others. 
Memory prompily supplies an- 
alogies of thought, form, language, and imagery. 
The critical spirit awakes and begins at once to 
analyze and compare. His most ardent admirers 
constantly invite attention to points of resemblance. 
One picture is said to recall Botticelli, another Bellini, 
a third Giorgione. This poem has affinity with Villon, 
that with Gautier. His wonderful ballad, “ Rose Mary,” 
“has much in common with Mr. Morris’s ‘first vol- 
ume of verse’ ’”’ (dedicated “ to D. G. Rossetti, Painter’), 
and does but weave together familiar material from 
many ancient sources, For a suggestive account of the 


“ ECCE ANCILLA DOMINI.” 


(THE PICTURE 1S ON CANVAS, 2 FT. 4 IN. HIGH BY 1 FT. 4 IN. WIDE. 
IN WHITE, AND THE WALLS ARE WHITE, 
EMBROIDERED STOLE HANGS OVER A FRAME. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 





use in divination of the Beryl, he had only to turn 
to the well-known “ Miscellanies” of Aubrey, who de- 
scribes minutely a famous Beryl used for communion 
with spirits by Sir Edward Harley and others. His 
“ Stratton Water” recalls the old ballad “ Burd Helen” 
(which suggested a notable Pre-Raphaelite picture ex- 
hibited by Windus in 1857), and Morris’s “ Welland 
River.” His “ Bride’s Prelude” is a romantic treat- 
ment of the same theme as Browning’s “ Blot on the 


ivan” 
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Scutcheon.” “The Blessed Damosel” has been often 
referred to as entirely his own, but has not its music 
some chords from the fanciful and beautiful “ Pilgrims 
of the Sun,” of James Hogg, whose ballads and poems 
have strong affinity with much of Rossetti’s work? 
Amid the multitudinous echoes and thronging simulacra 
which surround him it is difficult to catch the voice or 
thread a way to the very presence of Rossetti in the 
treasure-house of poetry and painting he has reared ; 
but he is there, a real personality, worthy to be sought 
out and listened to heedfully, even though his exquisite- 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTL (JN THE 


THE VIRGIN AND THE ANGEL GABRIEL ARE BOTH DRAP3SD 
AT THE HEAD OF THE BED IS SUSPENDED A BLUE CURTAIN, 
FROM THE OPEN WINDOW THE HOLY SPIRIT ENTERS IN THE FORM OF A DOVE.) 


ly framed utterances have but rarely the accent of true 
passion, appeal to a narrow range of sympathies, and 
seldom stir to their depths the well-springs of thought 
or emotion. SIDNEY T. WHITEFORD. 


PAINTING IN PASTEL. 


THE technique of pastel is comparatively easy, at 
least to those who are used to oils or water-colors. 
The main difficulty in this very 
attractive and charming me- 
dium is that you have to be per- 
fectly sure of what you want to 
do, and know exactly what 
shade to put on with each touch. 
This is entirely a matter of ex- 
perience and feeling. The sin- 
gle pastels, in the first place, do 
not go by any names, but you 
must be guided entirely by your 
eye as to what shade of a color 
you need to represent what you 
want. In order to get a little 
practice in that, it isa very good 
plan to copy an oil or water- 
color study in pastel, and try 
to come as near the effect in 
that medium as possible. In 
pastel it is not possible, as it is, 
for instance, in water-color, to 
make a tone lighter or darker 
by taking a color more or less 
thin or thick or by going over it 
twice. Each shade ofa color is 
represented by a separate stick, 
and it is therefore often neces- 
sary to use half a dozen different 
pastels to covera square inch of 
paper, while in water-color the 
whole space could be covered 
with one color graded into dif- 
ferent shades. In pastel, too, 
you must try and work as direct- 
ly as possible ; the work will look 
woolly if gone over too much, 
and, besides, you are apt to take 
the color off instead of putting 
it on. Therefore, pastel really 
is more adapted for people of 
experience who have a thorough 
knowledge of color. It is, per- 
haps, needless to say that pastel 
paintings should be framed with 
a glass over them. 


IT is a fact very noticeable 
with some transparent colors 
that they vary in tint according 
to the depth of the wash or 
glaze that isapplied. The gen- 
eral law governing these changes 
is that given by Vibert in regard 
to the effect of different degrees 
of light on colors. That is, if 
the ground be white paper or 
whitened canvas, a pale tone of 
any color will approach to green- 
ish yellow, orange becoming 
yellowish; red, orange; blue, 
greenish, and so on. But if the 
ground be black, yellows of an 
orange cast become dull orange ; 
orange, dull red; red, dull 
crimson ; and on the other side 
greenish yellows become green ; 
greens, bluish; blues tend to 
ultramarine and violet. 


AT THE OTHER END AN 








IN painting a portrait, it is well to remember that light, 
with all its beautiful possibilities, is sometimes cruel in 
bringing out defects, just as a well-adjusted shadow 
may be kind in concealing them; and if there are de- 
cided defects in one’s sitter, these should be mercifully 
treated. For example, if the left side of a face shows 
some disagreeable peculiarity, let us throw this side in 
shadow, turning it slightly from the window, and allow 
the strongest rays to fall upon the other profile. Re- 
member, however, that too much shadow is fatally un- 
becoming, as a rule. 


oO 








“ROSA TRIPLEX.” FROM THE DRAWING BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


THE ORIGINAL OF THIS PLATE IS A CHALK DRAWING, WHICH IT WILL BE SEEN REPRODUCES IN VARYING POSES THE FEATURES OF THE SAME BEAUTIFUL MODEL. 
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ARTISTS’ MODELS. 

UDGING from the frequency with 
which the daily newspapers pub- 
lish articles on the subject of “ The 
Artist’s Model,” it must be one of 
unfailing interest to the general 
public. Still more so must it be 
to the art student. Most of the 
articles referred to are in the form 
of letters from Paris. Two such 
appeared lately in, respectively, 
The Washington Star and The 
St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, 

from which we make the following extracts : 





[From The Washington Evening Star.] 

THE spirited portrayal of living forms in action re- 
quires experience of the nude. In the large painting by 
David (the artist of the first Napoleon’s time), which 
hangs unfinished in a northern gallery of The Louvre, 
the visitors are sometimes shocked to find a crowd of 
eminent politicians of the period posed nude, in a debate, 
part done in charcoal, part worked up, but with only 
their faces actually finished. It was David's practice, 
and continues to be the practice of some artists of the 
present day, to compose all figure pictures from nude 
models; then, when satisfied with the blocked-out at- 
titudes, to dress them up in proper clothes. The secret 
of this Louvre picture simply is that David died before 
he found the time to paint on coats and trousers. 

*.* 

To be models often runs ina family. When the great, 
Bouguereau was a young man in Rome, there was a 
beautiful girl in love with him, and he put her in many 
of his pictures of that time. Now she is old, lives in 
Paris with her husband, who is also old—it is not 
Bouguereau—and has six grown-up children, every one 
a model and every one of whom has posed for Bougue- 
One of these girls was the original of Lefebvre’s 
celebrated ‘‘ Cigale.’””. Another has particularly charm- 
ing feet, the rarest of all female beauties. Like the 
French-Irish girl in Du Maurier’s new novel, she has 
never worn leather shoes. Yet put her foot beside a 
picture foot which Bouguereau has painted from her, and 
you will see how art improves on nature, 

as 

Two dollars a day is considered good pay by a Paris 
The business of a model is not necessarily a 
complete livelihood. Some are content to take a dollar 
for three or four hours’ sitting. On the other hand, it 
has often happened that a particular model has made the 
fame of an artist. Being very beautiful, the artist has 
used her face again and again in a hundred costumes. 
The people want it. Under such circumstances the 
artist is very careful to let nobody else get hold of her. 
He can afford to support her handsomely, and her family 
with her, even when he is not using her. Sarah Brown 
(her prosecution for her share in the students’ ball last 
year helped to cause the bloody students’ riots) did a 
great deal in this way for Rochegrosse, who painted her 
again and again. Still, she is not a very great model, 
and has posed in al! the academies, which is not the 
greatest kind of work. She is a little passée, and her 
chief virtue as a model is her magnificent hair and the 
beautiful shape of her head. 

o* * i 

THE first requisite of a young female model is un- 
doubtedly her face. It must be something fine, senti- 
mental, or taking, something nice to copy. A face that 
is really charming, that has an individuality, does away 
with the need of invention on the artist’s part, and it 
suggests ideas. Contrary to a general impression in the 
lay mind, the face is the fortune, and the figure comes 
afterward. There are a great many models who never 
pose for the nude. Posing in costume is quite as impor- 
tant, and what I have heretofore said about the necessity 
of nude models is not modified by this consideration. 
Drapery and costume are so exceédingly important 
that all the trouble taken with the nude beforehand 
is simply that the drapery may be right afterward. 
When models with desirable faces are difficult and will 
not pose for the figure also the artist must have in some 
cases two models. 


reau. 


model. 


* * 


* 

AFTER the face, the important thing is the figure and 
its lines. Beautiful hands and feet in particular are very 
highly prized. I have seldom heard great artists object 
to the female figure having its corset on when fully 
dressed. That improves on nature. But let them not 


expect to pose with great success. The quality of sup- 
pleness comes in. For this reason the lazy, unthinking 
Italians are such successful models. The police register 
shows that more Italians are down as artists’ models in 
Paris than there are artists to employ them. Whena 
model possessing this quality of suppleness stands up 
all the lines seem to come out gracefully, without self- 
consciousness or effort on the model's part. Corsets 
and tight shoes prevent this suppleness. A supple model 
will frequently suggest the picture for the artist by the 
accidental taking of some new pose. For instance, she 
may have stood a long time in some trying position, 
studied out carefully by the artist, who scarcely knows 
if he is pleased with it or not. In a moment's pause, 
merely to rest herself, she may fall into an attitude so 
charming that it strikes the artist like a revelation. 
“Keep that, keep that, don’t budge, I say!” Immedi- 
ately his plans are changed. His studies are recom- 
menced. The work of a week is thrown aside, and 
he begins sketching his figure from this new pose. 
* e * 

IT requires skill and nerve to look at an ink spot on a 
rickety table for an hour at a stretch with the dove 
eyes of a just-proposed-to débutant. The painter has 
little charity, and in his absorption he forgets that the 
model is probably thinking of nothing more ideal than 
the ache in her back or the daub of Vandyck brown on 
the painter’s nose. It is no wonder sometimes if the 
Madonna suddenly breaks off her rapt pose and makes 
the artist savage by exclaiming, “Oh, I must have a 
beer !” or “I can’t stand another minute !” 

Such things are not poetical, but they are to be ex- 
pected.. And yet I have seen a magazine illustrator 
completely lose his temper because his two models—a 
man and a woman—would insist on an occasional un- 
romantic giggle during the hour and a half in which 
they held each other’s hands and looked into each 
other’s eyes with that very far-gone gaze that illustrators 
are fond of labelling “ the old story.” 

* ‘ * 

OFTEN, in the case of the female model, the interest is 
as great as that of the artist, and she puts her whole soul 
into her pose. Sometimes, this may be only pride in the 
idealized figure, which makes her careful and _ patient. 
Often she will oversit her time, and will wait just as im- 
patiently as the painter for the decision of the ‘ Salon” 
committee. And she will cry if the picture is refused. 

If the picture is lucky, and gains a niche in the Salon, 
the artist gives his model a great dinner and a present, 
and, naturally, she feels somehow as though she had 
done something to be proud of, and puts on an air of 
artistic distinction. She haunts the Salon, and will sit 
for hours near the painting in a picturesque attitude, 
which is often taken for mere advertisement, but which 
really says as plainly as can be, “ Don’t you see? I am 
the model! That girl with the dreamy eyes and the 
Greek face is me!” 

She does not fully understand the artist’s work. She 
does not see t..< art which has taken a distinctive line— 
a trenchant feature—and has idealized into loveliness 
what was only a pretty face. She knows only that it is 
a picture of herselr, and that it is beautiful, and what- 
ever praise it draws sh nai-. © appropriates. 

+.* 

IN rare cases, the beutiful model finds a future in 
marriage with the painter for whom she poses. It must 
be remembered that artists, after all, do nothing in the 
way of the rest of the conventional world. To them 
worship and love of the beautiful in form is sometimes 
a stepping-stone to love of the woman herself, and like 
the painter who painted the girl-wife of Ruskin, they 
sometimes fall in love with Jeanne while painting 
Aphrodite. I have in mind at this moment the case of 
a young painter—the son of an ante-bellum Governor of 
one of the Southern States and a general in the Confed- 
erate army. The young man, studying art in the Latin 
Quarter, met, one evening, a young girl crying on the 
boulevard. He asked the cause of her distress, and she 
told him her story. She had been driven from her 
home—what lay behind that one need not now inquire— 
and was waiting for nightfall to end her troubles in the 
Seine. The young man saw that the girl was gracefui 


and strangely beautiful, and then and there there came , 


to him the inspiration for a picture. ‘‘ Do not do as you 
say,” hesaid. ‘Come and pose for me, and though I 
cannot afford much, I will pay you five francs an hour.” 

The young girl accepted the offer, and posed for him 
exclusively. The picture was a Salon success, and when 
it was finished the painter found himself deeply and 





earnestly in love with his model, and the girl would 
have thrown herself into the Seine had he sent her away. 
For a long time the young man remained irresolute, 
tormented by his own love and pride and the indignant 
reproaches of his family, who had heard of his infatua- 
tion. At length, however, there came a day when he 
threw away all conventional hesitation, married the girl, 
and took her to the south of France, where they live a 
life of absolute and passionate worship of each other. 


(From The St. Louis Globe-Democrat.) 

MODELS who have posed for famous pictures are very 
generally thereafter referred to under the names of the 
character or picture in which they appear. There is a 
well-known model in Paris called “ Poverty,” another 
called “‘ The Gladiator,” and another always spoken of 
as “ The Swan.” ' The Italian model whom Munkacsy 
used in his famous picture of Christ before Pilate, takes 
the name of the central figure. 

+ 

AMONG professional models one finds all types. There 
is the Othello type, with olive skin, aquiline nose, and 
bushy, black hair, and there is the Hercules type, the 
man with massy muscles and corded brow. There is 
the Moses type, with patriarchal beard and massive 
dignity of cast. There is the Aristophanes type, with 
snaky eyes and a malevolent smile, and the Cleopatra 
type, who walks the narrow “ rue” with as regal a step 
as though she trod the burnished gold of Antony's pin- 
nace. There is the Judith type, of black-eyed, black- 
haired female, with face full of vindictiveness and pas- 
sion, and the Iphigenia type, with pensive eyes, and 
about-to-be-sacrificed-by-father air. One meets them all 
among the ateliers of Paris. 

But every model is not fortunate enough to be a type, 
and the less fortunate ones must depend upon smaller 
qualities, and must often be satisfied with being called 
in to supplement with a particular feature a study of 
another model. With the models, the feature is as 
likely as the face to prove one’s fortune. A firmness of 
profile, an arched eyebrow, a villainous jaw, a peculiar 
trick of the shoulders, a fulness of throat, gypsy-like 
hair, fawn eyes—any one of these, if sufficiently striking, 
A single picture is often 
painted from many models, each furnishing a feature ir. 
nearest accord with the painter's finished conception, 

* 


is sure to be in demand. 


* 

THERE are very many more female models than male. 
This is because of the great attention given in Paris to 
the study of the nude, and perfection of outline is much 
more common in the female than the male form. Men, 
unless distinctive, are not in as great demand, and be- 
ing a smaller class receive higher wages. As a rule, 
they are a high-and-mighty, arrogant lot, intensely vain, 
given to strutting and pluming, and because having a 
strong notion of their importance, not to be depended 
upon, 
earning a living, and the money which comes so easily 
goes as fast. 
goes into the ateliers as to a bona fide business. 

* * * 

AT first the female model may expect two francs—forty 
cents—an hour, not more; for she is untrained. Posing 
is something that must be learned, like skating or rid- 
ing horseback. A new model is apt to be fidgety, grows 
tired, and lets the muscles relax till the pose loses all 
“ point,” forgets the position given, and rarely fails to 
put the painter in a passion. 
she may reasonably expect, after some two hours’ sit- 
ting, five francs—$1 
day give a comfortable living, for in the life of a model 
there are few expenses. All she needs is a sixth-story 
mansard “ nest” to sleep in; the better part of the day 
is spent in the ateliers, in alternate posing and resting. 
If she poses both morning and afternoon for the same 
artist, she makes a day of it at the studio, and lunches 
with him, so that she saves even the small expenses of 
the noonday meal. Besides this she need not spend 
her money as the shop-girl must, for “chic costumes.” 
For special pictures the artist furnishes the costumes. 
The artists who live here in Paris and illustrate the 
American magazines always keep on hand a number of 
fancy costumes—made with obliging tucks and strings, 
by whose manipulation the gowns may be made to fit 
any figure well enough for purposes of illustration, and 
if there are seams to be altered, the model is handy 
enough with scissors and needle to make it set well, or 
even to change the effect by tacking on a profusion of 
lace at the neck or putting together a false puff-sleeve. 


To most male models posing is an easy way of 


The female model, on the other hand, 





After some experience 





and two engagements of this sort a 
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DRAWING FGR REPRODUCTION. 





N former articles I have spoken 
of the importance of securing 
evenness of tone, and have in- 
sisted that the student should 
constantly practice with that 
endin view. But there are sev- 
eral mechanical means which 
aid in obtaining an even tone, 
and these, in illustrative work, 
it is often advisable to use. 








The double page of studies of animals in this number 
shows at a glance both sorts of means, mechanical and 
the purely artistic, and by reference to illustrations in a 
few preceding numbers, the advantages and disadvan 
tages of the mechanical processes can be made appar- 
ent. In the last number I spoke especially of the grays 
to be got by free-hand stippling, and I refer the reader 
to what is there said on that branch of the subject. In 
the double page of animals in this number 
he'will find that the tone in all but three of 
the examples given have been produced by 
methods entirely free. Lambert’s cats are 
pure pen-and-ink work, in which the avoid- 
ance of blots and cross-hatching and the 
even distribution of the touches which in- 
dicate the anatomy of the animal and the 
texture of its fur result in a clear, light tone. 
The horse’s head by Emile Van Marcke 
and the greyhound by Gér6éme appear to 
have been both done in pencil on ordinary 
paper, to which a mechanical tint has been 
added by the photo-engraver. In the orig- 
inal drawings the quality of the paper may 
have supplied a corresponding tint. The 
tint may be put upon the drawing from a 
“stipple film,” and if the engraver is in the 
least an artist, or if the draughtsman himself 
adds the tint, it is easy for him to leave out 
whites by simply cutting away part of the 
tint film or forbearing to press upon it in 
transferring the tint to his paper. In this 
way, as the reader may see, the whites in 
the drawing by Monchablon (No. 1, page 86 
of the February number) were produced. 
The stipple in that case was left off the 
hands, bringing them out in pure black and 
white from a gray ground. This must not 
be confused with the similar but purely 
mechanical effect got by photographing a 
drawing through a wire screen in what is 
called “half-tone” work. A very good ex- 
ample of what is to be obtained in that 
manner is offered by the reproduction of Mr. 
de Thulstrup’s masterly pen-and-ink draw- 
ing after Vandyck’s painting of the Marchese 
di Spinola and her little daughter in The 
Art Amateur for May, 1895. In that case 
whites would only have been produced by 
actual work with the graver, and, very wisely, 
they were not attempted. 

In the drawing of the cow’s head by 
Emile Van Marcke the tone is again pro- 
duced by means in part mechanical, but wholly con- 
trolled by the artist. The drawing has been done on 
grained paper, which converts every touch from a black 
into a gray; but the artist is free to vary both the direc- 
tion and the intensity of his touches at will. It is in- 
teresting to compare this drawing of Van Marcke’s 
with Mr. Shurtleff’s sketch of * Gill Brook” (March, 
1895). Both drawings were done on grained paper, 
but if the engravings be examined with a magnifying 
glass it will be found that Mr. Shurtleff used the grain 
straight up and down, and worked for the most part at 
right angles to it, while Van Marcke has set the grain 
of the paper obliquely, and has worked across it at vary- 
ing angles. One result is that the grain is much more 
apparent in Mr. Shurtleff’s sketch than in Van Marcke’s, 
but this may be also in part due to the fact that his 
drawing has suffered less reduction. Van Marcke also 
uses two means of producing whites, while Shurtleff, 
owing to a reason to be mentioned immediately, has 
been confined to one. Van Marcke’s paper was merely 
grained, but had been left white. He was therefore 
able to leave the paper white where it suited him, and 
he has done so on both the upper and the lower margin. 
Again he could scratch out lights with a sharp pen- 
knife from the tint produced by his pencil, and he has 
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made use of that means in the horns of his cows. Mr. 
Shurtleff’s paper, on the other hand, was not only 
grained, but had had a tint printed upon it. He could, 
therefore, only scratch out lights, which he has done 
with excellent effect in his sky and water. 

The remaining drawings on our double page are not 
modern in technique, but are good examples of proc- 
esses which may at any day come again into general use. 
The stork, by Armand Cassagne, is a fac-simile of a 
lithograph, which shows distinctly the grain of the 
lithographic stone. George Morland’s donkey was 
done long before modern reproductive processes were 
known, and appears from its coarser grain to have been 
originally a soft-ground etching on zinc ; but this may 
have been printed from the zinc in the manner of a 
lithograph or in the manner of an etching. Artists of 
Morland’s time (born 1763; died 1804) were much given 
to experimenting with various sorts of engraving and 
printing, most of which have been practically abandoned 


since the invention of the modern photo-mechanical 





“DIANA,” STUDY BY JULES LEFEBVRE FROM HIS FAVORITE 


(THE ORIGINAL DRAWING IS IN PEN-AND-INK, RETOUCHED WITH CRAYON,) 


processes. But, as our drawing suggests, each of these 
older processes had, in capable hands, its distinct artis- 
tic value. The freedom and breadth of touch in Mor- 
land’s drawing seem to be in part due to his method, 
and constitute a distinct charm; and I advise my 
readers, whenever they come upon examples of the ex- 
perimental work of Morland, Blake, Turner, and others 
of their time to study their effects, and to remark that 
in many cases very similar effects may be got by the 
much more facile modern processes. 

But let meonce more caution the student not to set 
much store by any mechanical process or aid whatever. 
Such aids save time, and, for that reason, it is often in- 
dispensable, in practice, to have some knowledge of 
them; but for purposes of study they are useless. All 
sorts of grays may be got by pure work with the point. 
Constant practice with the point makes all other work 
easy, and the sincere student will return to it after every 
effort in any other direction. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


CHARCOAL and lithographic crayon are often used 
in combination with pen work. ‘The lithographic cray- 
on is preferable, as it can be used on a smaller scale 
than charcoal. The paper on which the work is done 
must not be Bristol-board, but must have a * tooth.” 
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LANDSCAPE PAIN TING 


SUMMER FOLIAGE—CLOUD STUDIES—SUNSETS, 

THERE is, perhaps, more monotony in the appearance 
of foliage during summer than at any other season; 
naturally, the painter looks to his skies then to furnish 
the desired effects of contrast. In spring-time, the 
early coloring of the immature leafage is full of charm ; 
one has not far to seek for subjects; delicate hints of 
future development delight the eye on every side. Trees 
that later, in their fulness, take on a uniform of sober 
green, show then gayly varied tints of dull red, pink, and 
pale yellow, with violet shadows. 

The principal characteristics cf summer foliage are 
redundancy and an uninteresting sameness; the leaves 
have reached their fullest maturity, both in form and 
color; all are more or less green alike (with some few 
marked exceptions) to the ordinary vision, Yet, if 
studied closely, these all-pervading local tones will de 
velop many unsuspected varieties in value, and we find 
that each tree, even of the same species, has 
its individuality, which must be sought for 
and detached (so to speak) from its sur- 
roundings by the painter. 


There are several ways « 


f accomplishing 
this. Perhaps one of the simplest is to so 
arrange the picture plane that decided spaces 
occur between the foliage of background, 
middle distance, and foreground, For pur 
poses of study this method is advisable ; it 
takes a considerable degree of technical skill 
to represent the gradations of color and 
value in trees which stand so closely to- 
gether that their branches appear to inter- 
mingle and their foliage to blend almost im- 
perceptibly to the eye. Often it is difficult 
in nature to distinguish, from a distance, 
whether such trees are actually near together 
or somewhat apart, especially if the trunks 
are hidden by underbrush. How much more 
difficult, then, for the painter to represent 
them intelligibly ! 
return later, taking up in detail the study of 


To this subject we will 


the differing phases of light and atmospheric 
effects, and the methods by which such 
planes are represented with the brush. 

In sketching from nature, it will be inter- 
esting to consider this foliage simply in its 
relation to the sky, especially as the length- 
ening twilight now gives us a rare oppor- 
tunity of observing the wonderful sunset 
coloring for which our country is so remark- 
able. Upon a clear summer evening the light 
seems to linger upon the earth quite long 
after the sun itself has bodily disappeared 
below the distant tree tops; and itis in these 
moments that some of the richest and most 
paintable effects are to be noticed. The 
withdrawal of the actual sun ray dispels all 
MODEL. the strongly marked forms of light and 

shadow ; the warm, diffused light penetrates 

everywhere, illumining the darkest corners, 

revealing unsuspected details of dusty spi- 

ders’ webs and _ tiny birds’-nests cunningly 
hidden among the thick evergreens. Each object ap- 
pears to be replete with its own peculiar color, unin- 
fluenced by its neighbors, and assumes an integral part 
of the pervading richness of tint shown at no other hour 
of the day. 

All local color is thus curiously intensified by this dif- 
fused gold. We feel tempted to glaze our canvas with aure- 
olin, but realize in despair that nature’s gold is not a flat 
tint, but a luminous atmosphere ; so we humbly endeavor 
to represent this fact by mixing orange cadmium with 
our dull greens, adding madder and cobalt where sombre 
shadows are turned to fine purple; while for the brown 
tree trunks, which now appear almost dyed crimson, we 
add a larger share of madder lake, with more yellow 
ochre than usual, in the lighter parts. <A little ivory 
black must be used to qualify even the brightest color- 
ing, or there will be no “ atmosphere.” The half tones, 
with their harmonizing grays, must be well in place if 
these gorgeously colored objects are to be kept in their 
planes. Remember that the sky tints are naturally 
clearer, higher in key, and more brilliant than anything 
upon the earth below them; and here the colors would 
seem to culminate. 

To illustrate this, let us take, as an example, such a 
surset scheme as one sees often (with variations) in mid- 
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summer-time upon a clear, warm evening. As a guide 
for the beginner, I will copy here the notes of an impres- 
sion exactly as they were jotted down in my sketch-book : 

Composition: Upright canvas, two thirds sky; one 
third of whole space is foreground. 

Distance: Row of trees meet sky, bordering a narrow 
stream parallel to horizon line. 

Middle distanve : Wide earth roadway, with strag- 
gling tall bushes and scrubby underbrush on either side, 
running out of picture plane in the imfjediate fore- 
ground; here one sees also long grass 4nd feathery 
topped weeds carpeting the ground between the dwarf 
oaks and stunted cedars. The old road-bed, originally 
of common reddish clay, now idealized through reflec- 
tions from the sky, showed pearly gray half tints and 
claret-colored shadows, while each rough clod, whose 
rugged outlines caught a glint of the golden light, was 
transmuted into a nugget of precious ore. 

At the horizon line the row of dull evergreens (which 
we have studied at noonday) now appeared softly re- 
lieved against the level bank of purple cloud, which 
stretched down to meet the uneven line of hilly ground. 

First: Above this purple there came a narrow belt of 
vivid orange; second, a slender band of pale gold; 
third, a broad stripe of pure yellow green; fourth, 
a great dull flame-colored cloud spreading up into a 
russet gray mass. 

The picture plane ended here. The colors which, 
combined, will give these tints, may be tabulated thus 
for the convenience of the student. The level bank of 
purple cloud may be painted with ivory black, cobalt, a 
little madder lake, a little raw umber. 

First, the vivid orange tint ; Mix deep orange cad- 
mium, a little madder lake, a little ivory black; white. 

Second, the pale gold; Yellow ochre, light cadmium, 
white, a little vermilion, a very little raw umber 

Third, pure yellow green stripe: Citron yel- 


an “arsenic green” tint, which, ignoring varieties of 
verdure, gave to all trees the same artificial coloring. 
The “ solar spectrum” plays strange tricks with our so- 
ber earth at times, and we have to thank the new “ schools 
of light” for developing and systematizing these wonder- 
ful possibilities of color, which for so many years were 
smothered in the so-called “ qualifying” grays and browns 
of the old conventional methods, M. Lb, O, FOWLER. 

































low, or pale cadmium and permanent blue; a) ~——— 


touch of vermilion, and a very little ivory black, 
with white; antwerp blue may be used here 
instead of permanent blue, if preferred. 

Fourth, the flame color is made with yellow 
ochre, white, a little madder lake, medium cad- 
mium, shading into russet gray, with raw um- 
ber, ivory black, burnt sienna, cobalt, and mad- 
der lake. If there should chance to be visible in 
your plane a bit of the rich purple blue overhead, 
you may arrive at this difficult tint by mixing perma- 
nent blue, a little light cadmium, white, madder 
lake, a touch of yellow ochre, and a little ivory black. 
Work these colors together as little as possible; keep 
them moist, and sweep them into the canvas with a large 
flat brush, blending them slightly as the pigment spreads. 
A few streaks are much better than a flat, even tired- 
looking tone, without any transparency. Use as little 
medium as possible, as the colors should not be thinned, 
but, on the contrary, loaded with a full brush in painting 
skies. 

All such painting as this must be treated more or less 
in an impressionistic manner, the fullest effect of color 
being secured without the endeavor to draw very care- 
fully each object in detail. For the inexperienced stu- 
dent it is advisable to secure as correct a preliminary 
drawing as possible, or 
our beautiful colors, being 
jumbled together without 
method, will result in a 
chromatic chaos without 
form or meaning. Itisa 
curious thing about these 
brilliant sunsets, that one 
color seems at times to 
dominate the whole 
scheme of nature. Prob- 
ably this key does not ap- 
peal to each artist alike, 
which fact may account 
for the wide diversity in 
coloring among the paint- 
ers of the new and old 
schools. The purple note 
is perhaps the most com- 
monly present, but I have 
seen the same landscape 
upon different evenings 
appear bathed respective- 
ly in orange light, in a clear sapphire blue, or in pale 
yellow ; once, beneath a lurid, stormy sky, the shadows 
were even crimson. A curious effect was produced by 









BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
PEN DRAWING BY 
LEONARD LESTER. 


IF the art student who has had his training from the 
cast and life finds that his gift does not lie in portraiture, 
that his figures never rise beyond a mediocre copy of the 
model, and that landscape or marine subjects have no 
attractions for him, let him not despair. If he has cared 


.to study art at all, he will surely tind somewhere subjects 


for his brush. The painting of still-life may prove to be his 
“genre,” and if to it he will bring an earnest desire to 
develop its resources, he will doubtless succeed in inter- 
esting not only himself, but others in his work. 


EVEN DISTRIBUTION IN DESIGN. 

THE law of even distribution in design seems to per- 
vade the decorative art of all countries and periods. 
Whether we take a 
Gothic diaper, a majol- 
ica plate, the panel of 
a pilaster or of a cabi- 
net, or the cabinet itself bet 
as a whole, or a build- 2% 
ing, or a good picture 
—all is evenly distrib- 
uted. But, asis pointed 
out by Mr. F. W. Moody 
in one of his pithy ad- 
dresses to students at 
the South Kensington 
Museum, too rigid an adherence 
to this law tends to monotony. 
He remarks that the ornament 
of India is an exquisite, even 
minute fretwork, faultless in 
color and taste, but after a time 
it palls upon us, it ceases to 
enlist our sympathies, it is a 
fretwork that might almost have 
been produced by some insect 
rather than by man. 

On the other hand, he points out how individual, how 
eminently human is Italian ornament “It is evidently 
the work of the human intellect; it is free from this 
weary insipidity, not only because it is, as it were, the 
play of great minds, but because, from a larger compre- 
hension of the law of even distribution, the cinque-cento 
artists were enabled to incorporate with it varzety. Take, 
for instance, the panel of a pilaster: you cannot com- 
plain that the ornament is not evenly distributed ; but 
how varied, how playful, how balanced and 
contrasted it all is! Or take a majolica plate, 
and examine the arrangement of the orna- 





ment; it is evenly distributed, but minute 
work is balanced and contrasted by larger 
or more solid masses, and both are evenly 
distributed; while the space is treated as a 
whole, and the ornament is specially de- 
signed to fill it, whereas the meaner concep- 
tion of the law of even distribution is content 
to cover the space with a uniform fretwork 
which might cover equally well a space of 
any form or dimensions whatever. 

“ The law of even distribution is not con- 
tined to the ornament on small objects, or 
to ornamental panels in larger, but may be 
traced in the general arrangement of the 
parts in the objects themselves, and a general 
survey of the cabinets in the corridors below 
will show you that each, regarded as a whole, 
has the plain and ornamental parts balanced 
and contrasted, while these are evenly dis- 
tributed. 

“ Again, in pictures, evenness of distribu- 
tion will be found to exist, not only in ac- 
cordance with the motive of the picture, 
whether it be ornamental or descriptive, but 
according to the feeling and knowledge of 
ornamental principles in the artist ; in mural 
paintings of an ideal and decorative char- 
acter, it-is an essential, and the easel pic- 
tures and designs of the great men, more 
especially of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Titian, are also pervaded by a knowledge of 
the value of this quality. Michael Angelo 
admitted landscapes only in those subjects 
in which it was necessary to the story, be- 
cause the details of landscape harmonize ill 
with the grand masses of the human figure : 
it is for this reason that we so often see archi- 
tecture used as backgrounds ; it is not only 
more orderly, but its masses are simpler, 
broader, and more of a piece with the human form and 
its drapery. For the same reason, when landscape is 
introduced by the great painters, it is not only as ideal 
and simple as it can be in its outline and masses, but it 
is putin with power and force that would frighten a 
modern artist, who regards the background from an im- 
itative, where the old master regards it from an orna- 
mental point of view ; and it is from an intuitive percep- 
tion of the same law, that even the more imitative artists 
so often’paint landscape backgrounds with an evening 
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or twilight ef. 
fect; it is not 
only that a more 
solemn senti- 
ment is thus giv- 
en to the sub- 
ject, but the 
details, which 





would otherwise 
be too petty and 
obtrusive, are 
swept and 
rounded into 
larger and sim- 
pler forms.” 





| IN small 
plaques of a 








purely decora- 
tive character, 
the figures 
should be designed as much as possible to cover the 
space evenly, in which case it is better to do nothing 
to the background. Indeed, it is, under these conditions, 
very difficult to do anything that is so good as leaving it 
alone, and one will not go far wrong if he lays it down 
as a rule, as they are inclined to do at South Kensington, 
that in plaques the ground should be plain. It is held there 
that anything put in it will tend to lower the artistic 
character of the subject. 

To varnish a print, boil clean parchment cuttings in 
water in a clean pipkin an earthenware paint-pot is 
suitable—till they produce a very clear size; strain it 
and keep it for use. This size is to be employed for 
sizing the prints, and before varnishing them another 
kind of size is needed. Dissolve one ounce of the best 
isinglass in a half pint of water by simmering it over the 
fire; strain it through fine muslin and keep it for 
use. Try the size on a piece of paper moderately 
warm; if it glistens it is too thick—-add more water; 
if it soaks into the paper it is too thin—add or diminish 
the isinglass till it merely dulls the surface. Give the 
print two or three coats, letting it dry between each, be- 
ing careful, particularly in the first coat, to bear very 
lightly on the brush, which should be a flat camel’s-hair. 
The size should flow freely from the brush, otherwise the 
paper may be damaged. The prints should then have 
three thin coats of the best paste varnish. 

Varnishes for prints and engravings can be made as 
follows : 1. A piece of plate-glass is heated, and while yet 
warm a little wax is rubbed over it ; water is then poured 
over the plate and the moistened picture laid thereon 
and pressed closely down by means of a filter paper; 
when dry, the print is removed, and will be found to 
possess a surface of great brilliancy, which is not injured 
by the process of mounting; 2. Boil chian turpentine till 
brittle; powder and dissolye in oil of turpentine; 3. 
Canada balsam and clear white resin, of each six ounces ; 
of turpentine, one quart ; dissolve ; 4. Digest gum sanda- 
rach, twenty parts; gum mastic and camphor one, 
with alcohol forty parts, before using the varnish. The 
prints must be sized with the size already mentioned or 
receive one or two coats of gelatine. A varnish for 
colored drawings is made thus: Canada balsam, one 
ounce, spirits of turpentine, two 
ounces; mix them together. Be- 
fore this composition is applied the 
drawing or print should be sized 
with a solution of isinglass in water, 
and when dry apply the varnish. 
















CHINA PAINTING. 


FLOWERS OF THE ROADSIDE AND MEADOW’. 

SOME of the most gorgeous “bits of color” that gem 
our meadow lands, undaunted by the fiercest suns of mid- 
summer are afforded by the masses of “black-eyed Susan” 
(Rudbeckia). These very decorative flowers are wor- 
thy of more attention than they receive at the hands of 
the china decorator. 

Another fine yellow flower, looked upon with no friend- 
ly eye by the land-owner, is the wild mustard. But its 
raceme of four petalled blossoms of the clearest prim- 
rose yellow, like a thin tint of mixing yellow, with cool 
gray shadows, its calyx of four tiny sepals, delicate green 
at first, change to a peculiar yellow, with just the faint- 
est tint of green, and sometimes the unopened buds, 
taking on the same tint, with the thread-like flower 
stems delicate green, make one of the daintiest combi- 
nations that could be put on china. It is within reach of 
every one, for unfortunately there are few sections of 
the country without it. The winter cress, blossoming in 
May, is perhaps more delicate than the later kinds. 

The common St. John’s wort and the partridge pea 
are common through the summer along many roadsides, 
and add other good yellow flowers to the few in use 
now—the latter more on account of its pretty leafage 
than because of any novelty in the flower. 

The white flowers that are of use to the china decora- 
tor are notso many. The white daisy is everywhere 
and also the white clover, which is always welcome. 
With a little care in selection, one may find specimens 
having the most beautiful tinting of pink and pinkish 
brown; the marking of its leaves is also much varied, 
and altogether it might be called one of the much-abused 
flowers, simply from want of closer acquaintance. It 
requires something more than alternate dabs of green 
and white; and so, too, with the pink clover. Some 
flowers seem to convey no idea beyond their own per- 
sonality, while others suggest hosts of things; and the 
clover belong to this class. 

The arrowhead, both leaf and flower, which we find 
at this season blossoming in the roads, should long ago 
have held a more conspicuous place in our decorations, 
and the long, delicate sprays of the white alder would be 
a most welcome addition to our lists. The turtle- 
head, though not a beauty, deserves a more poetic name ; 
its large white flowers, tinged with pink, are quaint 
enough, and might be used on some heavy object. 

Of blue and purple there are not so many blossoms 
as in the early spring. The wild lupine, hairbell, and 
blue-eyed grass are dainty enough for the smallest ar- 
ticles. Chicory and some members of the mint and 


lobelia families give a fine color note that must be studied: 


closely to be appreciated ; but the curious and delicate 
structure of the last would repay every care taken in its 
reproduction. 

Grasses, grains, and many weeds with curious seed- 
heads, like the shepherd’s purse, for instance, might 
well be studied now, for these little additions to decora- 
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For a general 
flesh tint with 
carnation, 
there are many yellows-—ivory, silver, mixing, and albert 
yellow are all good. Perhaps one will serve certain cases 
betterthan another. The yellows all glaze well, but for 
laying in a head it is always best to add to them a small 
quantity of flux, in order that the color may be laid on 
somewhat heavily, and so form a good body to work on 
afterward, Flux has a tendency to lighten the colors 
in firing. Light sky blue, pearl gray, and warm gray 
have body enough to carry hard colors, Always get 
flux or a soft color into ground tints. Lay on a good 
body and fire hard ; afterward work as delicately as you 
wish and fire lighter. With few exceptions all colors 
used in thin washes require flux to make them glaze. 


WATER-COLORS FOR MINERAL PAINTING, 
1V.—COLOR COMBINATIONS, 


WHILE our gardens are all aglow with the ripened 
tints of the early autumn days, it may be that the 
novice, having passed the first experimental stage, may 
be incited to more ambitious efforts. Few persons ever 
tire of mineral painting who begin in the right way, 
which, as in most other things, is the most simple way. 

The first step should be to make a test plate of all 
the colors. For this procure a large plate or tile, mark 
it off in as many divisions as necessary, allowing space 
for a good, generous patch of ea h. Then lay the « olor 
in many gradations of strength, taking care to keep each 
pure and by itself. The test of a color for general use- 
fulness is in its lightest and medium tints; but the sample 
should show at the same time the greatest depth it is 
capable of giving. And to have it of any practical use, 
the color should be laid as smoothly and carefully as if 
painting a flower, remembering that it is made not for 
temporary use, but for constant reference as long as one 
works. For convenience the colors should be arranged 
in some regular order. For instance, begin with yellow 
carmine, then English pink, carmine 3, deep purple, 
golden lilac, and deep violet-of-gold. Put iron violet 
with the grays or browns ; it is of different quality from 
the golden violets. In like manner the yellows, blues, 
greens, and browns, grading from light to dark, This 
effect is pleasanter upon the eye, and the properties of 
each color can be better appreciated than by some hap- 
hazard arrangement. It would be even better to make 
use of two or three small plates, with such colors to- 
gether as interfere with each other the least. Make out 
a list in the order that seems best ; 
number each, and also the divisions 
> on the plate. 








Take out a small portion of one color at a time, and 
rub it up with a touch of the medium. Prepare the 
brush as directed last month, fill it with the color, 
which place firmly at the top of the space reserved for it. 
Then, with a slight motion from side to side, draw 
it down, lightening the pressure so that at the last 
the color will fiow in the thinnest possible tint. This is 
the most simple way. Now return what color is left to 
its jar, wash the brush, wipe off the palette, and proceed 
to the next color. The test plate finished, with the aid 
of the numbered list put the name to each color in 
small inconspicuous letters, using a red or brown for 
the purpose. Have the plate fired, and it will be a con- 
stant guide and reference. 

It will simplify matters at first to paint such flowers 
as require few mixtures, excepting when the colors par- 
take of thesamenature. For instance, the carmines, pur- 
ples, and violets (all 
gold colors) mix kind- 
ly, and fire with little 
change. Yellow and 
carmine mix with the 
effect of softening the 
carmine, but do not 
produce the golden 
pink that might be ex- 
pected. Silver yellow 
over carmine 2, that 
has been fired, and 
also carmine over yel- 
low, hasa pleasing ef- 
fect. A mixture of 
deep red brown with 
carmine is very good ; 
but carmine over deep 
red brown or other of 
the iron reds (fired col- 
ors) eats them away in 
a most disagreeable 
manner. The well- 
known gray male with 
carmine and apple 
green is one of the 
pleasantest shades we 
have for throwing in 
shadows behind a 
group; toned down a 
little with yellow, it is 
much used in painting 
white flowers. 

Deep purple is the 
nearest shade to a 
crimson of any color in 
the mineral painter’s 
palette. It is quite dif- 
ferent from the deep, 
rich purple of the La- 
croix colors, having 
much less blue in it. 
The color is so power- 
ful that nothing seems 
to affect it. Yellow 
or even yellow brown 
fred over or mixed 
with it softens it slight- 
ly, but to little purpose. 
If fired over deep red 
brown it is somewhat changed, as it does not eat up the 
red as carmine does. 

Ivory yellow should always be used to mix with the 
iron reds, but not in excess, as even that has a ten- 
dency to overpower them, as the other yellows do to a 
ruinous extent. Mixing yellow is the proper color in all 
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cases to use with green. Silver yellow will also mix, 
but is not so delicate; but having sap green in use, 
there is very little need of either. All greens, of course, 
harmonize with each other. Any mixture or combina- 
nation of color about which there is the slightest ques- 
tion should always be fired first on a bit of china. 
Save the broken pieces (they must be new) for this. 

For practice let us take some familiar flower—sweet- 
peas, for instance. Get as many varieties as possible, and 
it will be found that in many instances the mineral 
colors run remarkably near to the right shade. Here 
is a dainty one, we hardly know whether it is pink or 
lavender; but comparing it with the test plate, find that 
golden lilac in medium strength gives the color for the 
wings, and a wash of yellow carmine the ground color 
for the standards. Then there is a broad cool shadow 
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which may be silver gray, not over strong, and a deli- 
cate network of veins giving a warm flush to certain 
parts. This will want English pink, which is clearer in 
tone than the yellow carmine. By this time the wings 
will appear too cold ; give them in parts a slight wash of 
the pink without disturbing the color underneath ; or in 
another case it might be necessary to use deep violet- 
of-gold. The keel is mostly in shadow, and will probably 
want the least hint of green, and here again is consider- 
able choice; probably one of the sap greens will be the 
color. The calyx and stems next demand attention. 
They will be of different colors as the light strikes them, 
and no amount of care is wasted on these details, for 
they all go to make up the charm of the flower. 

In another flower we find that the standards can be 
put in with a light wash of deep violet-of-gold, but the 
wings are richer and want some deep purple added. 





Blue violet and deep purple will make the standards for 
another, and the wings will want the addition of a little 
blue. Then here is another with wings the same as the 
last, but the standard is a tawny red, perhaps violet-of- 
iron added to the deep purple. None of the whites are 
pure. One has the faintest flush of yellow carmine, and 
another a touch of yellow brown with ivory yellow, that 
gives a creamy tint. Do not forget that in all cases the 
grays are modified to suit the local color of the flower. 

Now we come to the pink flowers, and find one with 
wings, which are put in witha very thin golden lilac. 
The edges of the standards are almost the same color, 
but the rest of the petal is a warm glowing pink, so it 
will never do to have a hint of blue in it, as would be 
the case if the golden lilac were used for all. But car- 
mine when over-fired has a bluish tint, therefore give 
the work a very thin coat of carmine, which will over- 
fire before the heavier parts. Strengthen up when nec- 
essary with English pink, and the effect will be still 
further helped by using in the half tints a light wash of 
the golden lilac. Let the deep shadows be pure and 
warm, There is still another combination—with the 
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wings aclear but very delicate rose pink, and the stand- 
ards the softest, daintiest salmon tint. A light wash of 
carnation 2 istoo much ofa brick red, but if you use with 
it a certain proportion of carmine 2 or English pink, 
you will come as near as possible to the right shade. 
Then get in your cool half tints and still warmer 
shadows, and, in order to bring the two in harmony, 
use with your English pink for the wings a bit of deep 
red brown. 

An hour spent in studying a range of color like this 
with the aid of the fired samples, and writing it all out, 
is much better practice than painting by guess-work 
and spoiling good china. With the flower and notes 
one will work quickly and understandingly, and by 
observing and keeping for future reference a_ record 
of the changes made in firing, whether for good or for ill, 
useful suggestions will be gained and many vexed ques- 
tions settled. 

C. E. BRADY. 

BLUE and pink 
when mixed produce 
violet or purple. If a 
purple or violet is too 
warm, we cool it with 
a blue. If a blue is 
too cold, then we must 
warm it with a car- 
mine or a purple. 


ANY mixture of iron 

- with colors containing 

no iron tends to sully 

the purity of the color, 
and produces a gray. 


GRAYS play so im- 
portant a part in the 
purifying and harmo- 
nizing of all color that 
their use and abuse 
should be carefully 
studied, being, in fact, 
but the local color 
changed by condition. 
The success of the 
gray depends upon 
its harmony, and soit 
follows that the grays 
of the color men can 
seldom be used pure, 
but must always be 
toned to suit the sur- 
roundings: and it is 
idle to recommend any 
one to meet all cases. 
Pearl gray is, perhaps, 
the best, and takes 
kindly to all mixtures. 

Do all landscape 
work with as large a 
brush as it is possible 
to use, so as to avoid 
a petty style. The silk 
blender and the stip- 
pler may be used spar- 
ingly in the sky, water or distance, sometimes in the fore- 
ground, Crisp touches are desirable in foliage and 
near objects, and the blender spoils these. Water is 
most naturally and clearly painted with broad strokes 
and few of them, the blender being used hardly at all; 
but as the degree in which these little tools are to be 
used depends on the condition of the color and the 
skill of the painter, no definite instruction can be given. 


WHEN a piece of work comes out unglazed, it takes a 
harder fire to glaze it thag jf it had not been in the kiln 
at all, owing to the lack of ‘oils which assist in fusing. 

For firing glass the kiln is heated gradually at first— 
rather more carefully than for china. When the pot is 
red hot about one third up from the bottom, the heat is 
right for the chief effects in glass painting. The pieces 
to be fired should be placed upon the flat bottom of the 
firing-pot, far enough apart from each other to avoid 
actual contact. Glass decorated with raised paste is 
fired at a very low degree of heat. Gold does not re- 
quire excessive heat. 
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FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN THE HOME. 


FALL BLOSSOMS FOR DECORATION 
AT HOUSE AND GARDEN PARTIES, 
L HE seasons themselves suggest the 
keynote for our home decora- 
tions, and with cooler days comes 
the demand for warmer tones in 
our floral arrangements. But 
with the change of season we 
have shorter hours for our ram- 
bles, and the shadows of evening 





often overtake us before the end 
of a long walk. One need not mind this if a cheery 
room awaits us with a welcome of firelight, flowers, and 
afternoon tea; but one should 
remember that be the tea-table 


lanterns alternating with the baskets. This device 
need not be disturbed before the close of the evening; 
it would form a decorative centre for one end of the 
room, and serve as a partial screen for the musicians. 

If the approaci: to the hall is by a wide stairway, it 
is wise as well as effective to divide it by a broad rib- 
bon, attaching each of the ends to a small evergreen 
that can be potted for the occasion. This simple ar- 
rangement saves much confusion by separating the 
crowd. 

Throughout the hall and in the hallway itself it 
may be well to use the bird-cage device for flowers 
mentioned in a previous article. 

In a private house in summer much can be done on 
special occasions to make the rooms attractive that 
would be impossible in cold weather. By using the 


pots, but so intertwined as to form an exquisite tracery 
over the entire glass, and, with the sun shining through 
the leaves, looked like a bit from some old cathedral. 
The vines were, of course, growing, and had been in 
place many weeks. 

Cobz scanden also, if successfully grown, is charm- 
ing indoors, and will frame a large window with its 
purple bells. I often wonder why we do not see more 
of this plant, for buds, blossoms, and seed-vessels are 
equally beautiful. 

Cosmos is another plant for special consideration in 
the fall; for it is sometimes such a late garden bloomer 
in our Eastern climate as to be sacrificed to cold long 
before reaching perfection. It should be carefully 
potted while the weather is still warm and kept in a 
cool, shady place until thoroughly revived; then it 

should be brought into the house 
and given a sunny corner. 


— — Nicotiana is a special favorite, 








ever so tempting, it is not quite 
complete without the decorative 
accessory of a few well-chosen 
blossoms. If one has only a 
few sweet-scented flowers, this 
seems the place for them, rather 
than in a far-away corner of the 
room where their fragrance 
would be lost. 

This idea should prevail too 
in our thoughts for the invalids 
of a household ; the tray sent to 
the sick-room should receive the 
dainty addition of flowers no less 
than the tea-table itself. There 
should not be enough, of course, 
to tire one with the thought of ar- 
rangement and display ; but how 
refreshing the glance at a rose- 
bud, a bit of heliotrope or mign- 
onette laid on the napkin or set 
in a tiny glass, and the fruit 
resting temptingly on its bed of 
green leaves ! 

Flowers play a large part in 
our summer pleasures, and there 
is not an entertainment, how- 
ever simple, where their beauty 
may not contribute an important 
element of success. Nowadays 
one comes upon many a jolly 
party of young people laden with 
spoils from hedgerow, wood, 
and meadow with which to deck 
the ball-room or hall of the |! 
country house. Garlands are 
made of golden-rod and greens, 
ready to hang from large wreaths 
of similar combinations. <A 
charming effect is produced with 
the help of tennis nets—stretched 
at both ends of the hall—which 
make a foundation for the green, 
while all through the meshes Sa 











bouquets are fastened, which 
later form a part of the German 
favors. 

One net might be shaded from 
white to purple, the other from 
yellow to red; for sweet-peas, 
pansies, and nasturtiums are plentiful, and evenin a small 
summer resort the local gardener can generally supply 
the flowers already tied in bunches, and a deft hand is 
all that is needed to place them. In the corners of the 
room hammocks may be swung filled with bay-berry, 
oak boughs, and blackberry vines, and above, through- 
out the rooms, Japanese lanterns. If lamps are also 
necessary, they may be shaded with pink. 

Make use of any convenient receptacle for plants if 
its ugliness can be concealed; it is a mistake to leave 
very much foliage out of water, for nothing is more de- 
pressing than a mass of wilted green. Bouquets of 
bunch-berries make pretty “favors.” Arrange a table 
with a ground work of “ juniper” (which will not fade), 
and stud it thickly with the bouquets. A foundation of 
cambric can be first fitted to the table, and the ever- 
greens and berries may be pinned all over the sides. 

Indian baskets full of wild flowers can also be used. 
Have a framework made with an umbrella-like pro- 
jection from which to hang them, It may be quite an 
elaborate affair, wound with green, and with Japanese 


“A FAMILY GROUP. 


piazzas judiciously, with the addition of rugs and plants, 
we gradually lead the eye to nature itself, and make an 
ideal setting for a garden party. I recall a charming 
occasion where every detail of the arrangements seemed 
perfect, from the delicious music to the sensuous re- 
pose afforded by the soft-shaded veranda, while huge 
masses of golden-rod and the broad band of silver sea 
seemed to be actually stretching out at one’s feet. 

The house was not large, but it was well planned; 
wide doors and windows opened on to piazzas that were 
carefully screened at the back, while ferns and vines 
banked the rail, and a profusion of wild flowers nodded 
from the nooks and corners; soft cushions and odd 
seats tempted one to rest, and the late sunshine turned 
everything to gold. 

The whole arrangement was as simple as _ possible, 
but in perfect harmony, which, after all, is the true 
secret of success in all artistic attempts. 

Another recollection comes to me, of a_ beautiful 
window decoration. The plants used were English 
ivy and the climbing bégonia. They were in separate 


SUGGESTION FOR A PAINTING ON A CHINA PLAQUE, 


but the sunshine causes the flow- 
ers to droop almost immediately. 
This is noticeable even in the 
garden, and they are never more 
beautiful than in the moonlight. 
For this reason they are ideal 
plants to be placed near the pi- 
azza and along the garden path. 
When gathered they should 
be plac ed in tall, slender vase Ss, 
and no sunlight should be al- 
lowed to touch them afte they 
are picked, although they revive 
completely and last a long time. 
The blossoms are white and 
much like the tobacco plant, but 
more retined and beautiful. 
September brings us the 
much-loved fringed gentian ; it 
is a fascinating flower, but has 
a trick of shutting up and re- 
maining obstinately closed, and 
needs just the opposite treat- 


ment to that of the nicotiana. 





The best way is to take stern 
measures, setting the vase in the 
cellar or some other cool, dark 
place, letting the flowers stay 
over night or until they are ab- 
solutely closed; then they may 
be brought into full sunshine, 
and they will be glad enough to 
open after their enforced im- 
prisonme nt. 

In conclusion, let me mention 
a few flowers independent of 
their season that are particu- 
larly adapted to table decoration. 

Trailing vetch is a fascinating 
foundation for a violet effect. 
Toss it loosely on the table and 
stud it here and there with pan- 
sies, using pale yellow and deli- 
cate violet tints, Arrange a 
mound of pansies and vetch as 


acentrepiece, Sprays of genesta 


AN ARMFUL OF FLOWERS MIGHT BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE PUPPIES. DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT WILL BE GIVEN IF DESIRED are charming used in the same 


way with a centrepiece of mari- 
golds or calendula. 

Wild carrot (o1 Queen Anne's lace) is pe rhaps more 
beautiful than either. Cut the flowers close to the stem 
to lay on the cloth, and to the centrepiece add ferns, 
timothy-grass and any pink-tipped foliage, from belated 
.maple sprouts to blackberry vines. 

Almost any color scheme can be carried out with 
chrysanthemums, orchids, roses and China asters, and 
this last is becoming very popular. Berries and fruits 
must not be forgotten either. The gorgeous barberries 
are a great addition to any garden. In my old home 
one bush was always left untouched, that ice and snow 
might have a chance to dress it the more brilliantly. 

And so with these late comers the season draws to a 
close, and we linger longer and longer in the tields fora 
last look at all their loveliness. Nature sympathizes with 
our mood, and the hill-sides are decked with a glow of 
color in a final triumph of bloom as the flowers nod to 
us in silent farewell. Lucy COMYNS. 

WILD flowers look extremely well if placed in old 
India preserve-jars, ginger-jars or “ Chianti” wine-flasks. 
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TALKS ON EMBROIDERY. 





XIV.—DELFT-WARE DESIGNS FOR TABLE, LINENS. 
HE extensive manufacture of earthenware 
is no longer carried on in the old Dutch 
town of Delft, as it was a century ago, when 
the beautiful deep-blue vessels which are 
now treasures were made. But the style of 
decoration which the stagnant canals of Delft, bordered 
with windmills and floats, suggested is being revived 
and copied in the same peculiar blue color by modern 
Dutch potters, and delft-ware is again becoming popu- 
lar. The Dresden china designs have been copied very 
successfully in embroidery for the table. Doilies and 
centres powdered with the dainty Dresden figures are 
most suggestive used with the china. A little study of 
the Delft will open up a new field in this line of decora- 
tion, in which the old will seem novel by the applica- 
tion of the quaint designs in needlework. The Delft 
shades are already much used in fabrics for hanging. 

Several grades of embroidery may be done from the 
designs. In the first place, the delft pottery is covered 
with an unlimited variety of tracery and outline draw- 
ing—tiny markings, not especially expressive in them- 
selves, but which when grouped together and banded 
by lines or scroll work prove how decorative a seem- 
ingly insignificant motive can be made when well 
managed. These borders, which are to be found on the 
pottery around its edges, from one to three or four 
inches deep, suggest just such an application to doilies 
and centre-pieces. Outline embroidery is very easily 
executed, and when it can be fitted in as closely as in 
these borders is very effective. An inch border of 
straight edged semicircles, surrounding and lapping 
upon each other, carries quite a mass of color, and looks 
very rich and full. These circles with waving edges 
are still more effective, and irregular, circular-like figures, 
one within another, arranged in a band, forms a heavy 
border. In the latter border two or more figures can 
be made with one continuous line; other circles can be 
fitted together as oddly as the space requires. These 
lines and curves may be used in corners or well-distrib- 
uied groups over centre-pieces or doilies. They 
should be done in fine outline stitch. The idea of this 
line work seems an especially happy one, because such 
beautiful and elaborate effects can be had in the stitch, 
which almost a novice can handle successfully. One 
needs only to remember that the work should be done 
in a very fine stitch and the curves carefully turned, for 
the tracery of the delft-ware is not coarse or angular, 
but delicate, and, at the same time, clear and decided. 
The windmills, boats, little docks, and other accessories 
which make up the delft landscapes require another 
style of work, but they also may be outlined with good 
effect by one who does not care to attempt the more 
difficult “ satin stitch.” 

What may be called a second grade of design from 
the delft is composed of the little conventional figures 
which are scattered over it. Some are about the shape 
of a rose petal or trefoil. They are often arranged in 
groups of four or five, making a flower disk. These 
may be covered solidly and surrounded with the tracery 
lines; or a background may be worked around them 
by filling in the spaces between with parallel stitches 
and leaving the form in the white linen. These figures 
thrown out by background work may also be used be- 
tween lines as borders. 

The little Dutch landscapes, the traceries and scrolls, 
and odd conventional figures are not in themselves all 
which makes up our idea of the “ Delft.” These are 
inseparable from the coloring which is known as Delft- 
blue, and suggestions for their use as embroidery de- 
signs would not be very practical if the shades of this 
color had not been imitated in embroidery silks. As 
the designs even on large pieces of Delft are rather 
small, and as the embroidery should be 
fine in consequence, linen lawn is the best 
material on which to work them. It 
should not be too sheer, because the pot- 
teryis opaque. A fine yet close quality 
has just the effect of the porcelain back- 
ground when the blue figures are imposed 
upon it. The proper silk is the Asiatic 
filo, and the real Delft shades are from 
2730 to 2736 inclusive. The general col- 
or effect as one looks at a piece of delft 
is a monotone, and it is necessary to use 
these shades so as to give that impres- 
sion, although much of the expression 








depends on good shading: In the landscapes the 
prominent figures should be shaded so as to suggest 
the true perspective, by keeping the heaviest color in 
the foreground ; but one medium shade only should be 
used between the lines of a border for conventional 
figures or background. The borders are relieved by dark- 
er edge lines, or where their edges are scrolls these are 
shaded. Ina word, while the study is one of shading 
as well as line drawing, the balance of color is very 
carefully kept. 

Where the work is all to be done in outlining no 
framing is necessary, but when the solid figures, back- 
grounds, or landscapes are to be embroidered, the lawn 
should be tightly stretched and the hoop balanced on 
the table edges or frame stand for the satin-stitch, for 
twisted embroidery outline cannot be well done in any 
other way. 

The Delft designs as found on the pottery are as 
finished in detail as the one we give on another page ; 
but we must bear in mind that it is our intention only to 
suggest in the embroidery, and too careful detail should 
not be attempted. This windmill is a good size for 
doilies. After you have outlined borders about an inch 
wide around two edges of your doilies (all four, if you 
care to do so much work), close to the hemstitching, 
lay them over the designs and trace with a sharp pen- 
cil the principal lines, the sides of the tower, the edges 
of the windmill wings, a few lines of a boat or house, 
a broken line of the horizon, and several to show the 
water, stakes, etc. Be sure the water lines are straight 
and in the right direction. 

For centre-pieces the designs should, of course, be 
much larger, and the same borders may be made two 
or three inches wide. When you have the designs indi- 
cated, mount the work firmly, and with the copy before 
you, work out the prominent shadows as you would if 
sketching with a brush. Take, for instance, a hexagon- 
shaped windmill ; work its left-hand side in horizontal long 
and short stitches in the dark shade, the right-hand side 
in a lighter shade, letting the stitches terminate in the 
first case on the inner edge line, leaving them uneven 
on the outer, and vice versa on the lighter side. Work 
the front light, the long and short stitches even from 
the left line. Work the little door solid, with perpendicu- 
lar stitches; then lay on another row, long and short, 
shading tnto the first on the front. This is, of course, 
satin work, and can be well done by one who under- 
stands the “ opus plumarium,” or “ feather-stitch.” It 
is shading into each. other the long and short stitches 
on a straight surface, as the feather-stitch is shading 
toward a centre. Work the roofs up and down; this 
contrasts them with the sides; keep them round by nar- 
rowing in with short stitches. They will look like little 
thatched tops worked in this way. 

Do not try to put in too much; the windmill alone, 
with the water and horizon lines, with a few stakes and 
grasses, is enough on doilies. The low houses should 





be indicated in the same horizontal work, and the rest 
of the drawing in twisted outline. When you have com- 
pleted the satin work as described, emphasize the lines 
of the mill in this stitch. In drawing or painting build- 
ings, it must always be remembered that their outline 
should be made firm, if they are to look like solid struc- 
tures. A weak-looking building makes a sketch a 
failure, so in this work be sure to give a structure good 
solid lines after the covering stitches are in. 

The embroidery outline stitches may be taken about 
a quarter of an inch long or a little less. Bring up 
the thread to its full length ; then twist it by turning the 
needle in the thumb and forefinger; then send it down 
on the line. If you lay the thread along the line, holding 
it down with the left hand while you take the stitch, it 
will be a help to getting the line perfectly straight. 
Work out the wings in this stitch, the long lines first ; 
cross them with lines made of two stitches. They will 
stand out beautifully if the thread is kept tightly twisted. 
Work out the beams and cross-bars, props, etc., in this 
same stitch. Indicate the tree branches rather than the 
foliage. Work the horizon lines with the thread untwisted ; 
make it broken and rather sharp, for the effect should 
be of low land. 

The stakes and grasses should also be worked with- 
out twisting. Such scrolls as surround two of these 
landscapes may be worked out in a fine way, according 
to the shading given. They are characteristically Delft, 
and used to border doilies or centres are sufficient 
decoration in themselves, as are also the beautiful tra- 
cery borders. Drawings of the quaintly shaped vessels 
may become another way of using the Delft in decora- 
tion. The designs upon them should be faintly sug- 
gested. Observation of the ware itself will help the 
worker to many applications of its designs, which it is 
impossible to touch upon here. 

Landscape embroidery is very interesting. One 
should work from a good study, and as though sketch- 
ing. Keep in mind the values and relations, and use 
judgment as to the best stitch direction, selecting such 
as will express the most, or bring out an effect through 
contrast. Some knowledge of drawing is necessary to 
the complete success of this work, but this is true of all 
embroidery, unless one confines one’s self to outlining 
stitches, for which these pretty Delft designs and the 
blue silks are especially recommended. 

L. BARTON WILSON. 





THE prevalent idea regarding Russian embroidery is 
that it is composed of cross-stitch only, not necessarily 
stitches crossing each other, but crossing one or more 
squares marked on or woven into the foundation, thus 
giving scope for an untold variety of conventional forms. 
The busy needle and patient toil of the Russian peasant 
do not always stop here; for when openwork is needed 
to set off and embellish elaborate designs, a kind of 
drawnwork, sometimes called ‘‘cut-openwork,” is resorted 
to. In skilful hands, the richest designs, beautified with 
a great variety of stitches, amply repay the labor ex- 
pended on them, by the value of the finished work. 





WHILE it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
one should not touch embroidery in general while work- 
ing, yet the stitches of the “ white work” have nearly 
all to be placed either with the needle point after they 
are taken, or, as in the case of the “ French knot,” 
held down with the finger while fastening ; they are, one 
by one, laid. Whip-cord twist is especially recom- 
mended for embroidering letters. It is a beautifully lus- 
trous thread, and so perfectly even in its twist that there 
need be no break in the gloss of the letter. The colors 
too, in this silk are very bright and pure. Monograms 
worked with it are ornamental, will wear well and wash 
perfectly. Asiatic twisted embroidery silk is the proper 
thread to use for “laid work” on flannel, 

IN furnishing a room, it is a very safe 
rule to take the plumage of any one bird 
as one’s model, and confine one’s self to 
its tints. The peacock, the pheasant, the 
rose and gray parrot, and the jay are ex- 
amples that will show how perfectly easily 
the theory can be applied to the coloring 
and the decoration of rooms. In a room 
furnished in dull reds, hammered brass- 
work tells most wonderfully against the 
walls, and so also does the dark green of 
palms or ferns. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


“She cen.” 

Oi, CoLors.—A panel of grained oak would form a 
picturesque background for the setter’s head; or the painting 
may be carried out in the usual manner upon canvas, and framed 
in oak. In the latter case, the head must not be left s¢/houetted, 
but the lines of the back and front of the body must be carried 
out to the edge of the canvas by a few suggestive touches. 

After drawing in the head in charcoal, secure the outlines and 
shadows with burnt sienna and turpentine, being particular 
about the forms of the eyes, mouth, nose, and line of the ears. 
While this is drying lay in the background. As the treatment in 
oil is somewhat different from the water-color arrangement, the 
tones of this background may be made a little less transparent, 
and a more solid gray tint, with a more distinct tone of shadow 
at the right, will be much better, Paint the general coloring of 
the background with white, cadmium, a little madder lake, raw 
umber, and ivory black. In painting the head, lay in at first all 
the dark parts, leaving the light brown markings till this is done. 
In this way you will preserve the forms, while keeping the draw- 
ing of the features distinct. Never lose sight of the relative posi- 
tion of the eyes, nose, and mouth, as the lightest deviation in the 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF ARC LIGHT, 
(SUGGESTION FOR A. W. P.) 


line of the bridge willthrow the whole muzzle out of drawing. 
The colors for the medium black (or gray) parts are ivory black, 
white, yellow ochre, a little madder lake, and permanent blue. 
In the shadows burnt sienna is added and less white is used. The 
tan-colored markings on the jowl, throat, and eyes are painted 
with yellow ochre, light red, white, raw umber, and a little ivory 
black; in the deeper shadows, burnt sienna is substituted for 
light red. It would be an improvement to add a touch of light 
reddish colorin the corner of the mouth, a darker touch at the 
nostril, and also aslight suggestion of deep red at the corner of 
the eye. Madder lake, burnt sienna, and yellow ochre, with a little 
raw umber, will serve for this. In painting the eyes, use bone 
brown, yellow ochre, a little madder lake, and white. Make the 
deep black pupils at the centre very rich and dark, using ivory 
black and burnt sienna. The spot of high light is touched in 
when the under painting is dry, and for this mix pure white with 
a very little yellow ochre. Paint the edges of the hair heavily 
against the background, and while both are still moist drag the 
hair over the background, blending them together in parts and 
softening all harsh outlines. Use a dry brush here, and drag 
the adjacent tones lightly together. In finishing, where stronger 
touches of shadow are needed, put them in crisply with pure 
color and a little black, employing a finely pointed sable brush 
for the purpose. 


WatTER-COLORS.—A heavy paper with a rough surface 
will be most effective in painting this study, and the treat- 
ment should be bold and sketchy, rather than too carefully fin- 
ished. The colors used may be either transparent or opaque, 
as both methods will be equally suitable. In the following list 
will be found all transparent colors that are needed; by adding 
chinese white, these may be rendered opaque. Having drawn the 
head carefully in outline upon the paper with a finely pointed 
hard pencil, wash in a general tone of warm black gray over the 
darker markings, ears, forehead, throat, etc., leaving the paper 
clear for the yellow and brown tones. The colors for this black- 
gray tone are lamp-black, yellow-ochre, rose madder, and 
cobalt. Sepia with more rose madder are added in the 
shadows. While these tones are drying, wash inthe background, 
taking care not to touch the outlines of the head until the color 
of the hair is entirely dry. Keep all the washes sharp and crisp 
at first, to preserve the drawing. It will be an easy matter to 
soften the edges later with a wet brush. The colors for the 
background are pale cadmium, lamp-black, and a little rose 
madder ; in the shadow at the right a little sepia may be added 
with good effect. The tan-colored markings on the muzzle, 
throat, and forehead are painted with sepia, yellow ochre, light 
red, and a little lamp-biack ; run some yellow ochre and light red 
(clear) over the high lights, modifying this tone later. A little 
deep red may be touched lightly in the corner of the mouth and 
in the nostril ; madder lake and sepia will serve for this. A little 
cobalt is added in the half tints, and also wherever a purplish 
tone is observed. Where the dog’s hair is washed out thinly 
against the background, melting vaguely into the distant gray 
tone, a piece of blotting-paper is used to blur the outlines, which 
are afterward retouched in parts with a small brush and pure 
color. The eyes should be drawn and painted with much care. 
Sepia and rose madder will give the darker touches atthe centre 
and along the lids, while yellow ochre, light red, and a little lamp- 
black will serve for the brown iris. For the high lights the 
paper may be left clear, or else the white spot may be added with 
gouache (or chinese white), toned with a little yellow ochre. 
Use a small pointed camel’s-hair brush for the careful drawing 
here and around the nostrils, though for all the general painting 
a large round brush will be better. With this study as a prepara- 
tion in drawing and color, the student may venture to sketch 
such a subject from nature should an opportunity offer. Reduced 
in size, the ‘* Setter’sHead”’ will be effective as a decoration painted 
on a Russia leather portfolio or a chamois-skin game bag. 


“AN AUTUMN EVENING.” 


THE subject of this study is especially selected with a 
view to its usefulness as a preparation for out-of-door sketching. 
An excellent example of perspective, both in form and color, 
is afforded by the banks of the stream and its reflections, 
which will pertinently illustrate certain principles mentioned 
in our articles on Landscape Painting. 

The interest of the composition centres in the clear and 
brilliant tones of the sky at the horizon, which are very 
effective where they meet the distant purple line of the high- 
lands. The softened coloring and grayer tints of the re- 
flections in the water should also be noted, as these are 
often observed in nature. 

The original painting being in water-color, we give the 
preference to that medium, as an exact copy may be made 
with transparent washes. The study may be adapted to 
oil if preferred, by making the necessary modifications in 
the handling of the materials selected. 
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WaTER-COLORS,—Choose a medium rough paper, and draw 
with a hard pencil the line of the horizon ; also indicate the cot- 
tages, the banks of the river, and suggest the road at the left. 
These lines control the linear perspective of the landscape, and 
must be in their right places. The rest of the drawing is prin- 
cipally done with the color. A fine brush is used in finishing. 
Wash in the sky first with a general tint of warm gray above, 
leaving the lower part clear. ‘This is run in after the first is dry, 
and the yellow tints are kept pure and transparent ; add the deeper 
touches of purple and orange later. 

For the gray clouds, mix yellow ochre, rose madder, cobalt, 
and a little lamp-black. Wash in the pale yellow tones with 
cadmium, and then add a little vermilion and a very little sepia. 
The same colors are repeated in the local tone of the water ; 
add a little more lamp-black and rose madder in the purple reflec- 
tions. Substitute yellow ochre for cadmium in the foreground of 
the water, which is grayer than the brilliant tones nearer the 
horizon line. 

The purple tones of the hills are washed in with cobalt, 
rose madder, a little yellow ochre and sepia ; add a little lamp- 
black in the darker parts, and also in the smoke from the cot- 
tages. These colors, with the addition of light red and a little 
cadmium, are repeated throughout the landscape in the back- 
ground. The foreground greens give an agreeable variety, and 
may be washed in crisply with prussian blue, cadmium, rose 
madder, and lamp-black ; add sepia and light red in parts. In 
the path at the left run a wash of vermilion, yellow ochre, sepia 
and cobalt over the paper, touching into this the shadows at the 
edge. The colors used for the man’s clothes are cobalt, light red, 
and lamp-black ; add a little rose madder in the shadows. 

Paint the trees and little: bushes with sepia, cobalt, yellow 
ochre, and light red ; add rose madder and cadmium in the bright- 
ertouches. Use a fine camel’s-hair brush for drawing the branch- 
es, and put them in at the last, after the undertones are all secured. 

O1L. CoLors.—A rather fine canvas or heavy mill-board will 
be suitable for this subject, where certain details require careful 
drawing, though the effect taken as a whole is broad and sketchy. 
Draw in with charcoal the principal lines of the composition as 
already suggested, and then proceed to put in the general tone 
of thesky. For the gray clouds, mix yellow ochre, white, mad- 
der lake, permanent blue, and a little ivory black ; add raw umber 
in parts. At the horizon the clear yellow tint is made with light 
cadmium, white, a little rose madder, and a very little ivory black. 

The next part to be painted is the distant line of hills, and for 
this we mix a tone with permanent blue, white, madder lake, 
yellow ochre, and ivory black ; in the houses a little raw umber 
and light red is added. These colors in different proportions are 
repeated throughout the middle distance, while the same tones 
used for the sky are carried forward into the water, with the 
following difference : more white is used, and also a purer tint 
of cadmium and white; raw umber and burnt sienna are also 
added in the tones along the banks, in the shadows, and when 
painting the stones. 

For the green grass in the immediate foreground, use antwerp 
blue, white, cadmium, vermilion, and ivory black ; add raw umber 








MODEL FOR A MUSIC-STAND IN PYROGRAPHY, 


(FoR Ss. S. B.) 


and burnt sienna in the shadows, Draw the trees and bushes 
carefully, using a finely pointed sable brush. The colors needed 
here are bone brown, yellow ochre, permanent blue, and light red, 


DESIGN FOR EMBROIDER Y¥—BRIONY. 


IN a study of this sort, where the leaves are larger 
and much more prominent in color than the flowers, it is neces- 
sary to find some plan at the outset by which this order may be 
reversed and the flowers emphasized. Although the blossoms 
are a greenish white, and small in comparison with the leaves, 
yet in nature they are not insignificant, but attractive and 
showy. This design should be worked against a green back- 
ground, which will subdue the leaves and increase the effect of 
the flowers. The leaves should be worked in four shades of 
green, and the background may be any gradation between the 
darkest three. This study is a good one for bordering large 
pieces—curtains especially—for while it is well confined to the 
straight edges of a border, it may also be, asa trailing vine, a 
little loosened or scattered where such a change will better adapt 
it toa prescribed space. The central portion of the drawing, 
where the stem is especially conventionalized to a circle, may be 
used with good effect on a cushion. In this case, if the leaves 
and blossoms are heavily embroidered, the stems may be worked 
in gold. Such a combination of gold with white and green 











would be very beautiful. The arrangement of heavy and light 
outline is a guide for the distribution of different kinds of silk 
and modes of work. The study is a good one for outline 
stitches. Ona green denim, Turkish satin, or coarse linen out- 
line the large leaves with Roman floss or Asiatic rope-silk. Work 
the veins with a double thread of Asiastic filo. Border the 
small leaves with long and short stitch in double filo; work the 
blossoms solidly in white filo shaded with the lightest green, 
which should be in grade X2480. Use this green for the stamens, 





TABLE BOOK-RACK FOR WOOD-CARVING., 


(SUGGESTION FOR S. 0.) 


also working them with a long stitch terminating in a French 
knot, This lays the stamens very smoothly. The exact way of 
taking the stitch has already been described on another page. 
Instead of outline work, the entire study may be embroidered in 
long and short stitch in Roman floss, with the blossoms on/y in 
filo, This will be very rich and not much more work than out- 
line, as this floss fills in very quickly. It is not, however, coarse 
in effect, but lustrous and soft, like the filo itself. Instead of us- 
ing gold for the stems, they can be outlined in three or four rows, 
with the floss. This will raise them and be as rich as the gold, if 
not so showy. The tiny leaves are very characteristic of the 
vine, and their shape and curves should be carefully kept. Often 
more expression is portrayed in such a little feature as these ter- 
minal leaves than in the large and seemingly more important 
forms. 


PLATTER. 


IF the rococo decoration for the platter is carried out 
entirely in gold, the small scrolls will be picked out with raising, 
which must not be laid in solidly, but with delicate lines, and in 
such a manner as to accentuate the lights only. This decoration 
would be very dainty on white china. But if one desires to have 
the ware tinted, the design must be first drawn on with water- 
color carmine, and after tinting clean out all the scrolls. Next 
apply the raising and fire; then gild. The parts indicated by 
heavy shading being the modelling in the china, the delicate 
tracery of lines will be laid on over the color, and requires un- 
fluxed gold. If on white china, fluxed gold answers for the 
whole. This design could also be carried out very beautifully in 
color and be simple in execution, using gray or delicate laven- 
der or brown, Lay on the whole with a medium strong tint, 
and touch up with sharp lines on the shadow side, as indicated in 
the drawing. The decoration might be on white or a tint ; if the 
latter, the ornament would be in the same color, but stronger. 
This idea carried through a whole dinner service would be won- 
derfully rich, The plates, being without the modelled ornament 
in the ware, would be decorated with the two end pieces and 
one side of the platter design, the centre figure in the side being 
enlarged sufficiently to enclose a monogram; and the same 
could easily be adapted to the vegetable and other dishes. The 
side decoration of the platter would do for the cups, using the 
end piece for saucers and small plates. 

If painted in monochrome, it would be inexpensive, as the 
whole could be done for one firing. As a decoration for a writ- 
ing or dressing-table service, it could be well adapted even by an 
inexperienced hand, Arrange the scrolls in such a manner as to 
enclose panels of color ; or white, with color at the edges, with a 
handsome monogram in the centre of each. 





CUPS AND SAUCERS. 

THE cup and saucer which is only half tinted admits 
of considerable variety in treatment, and would look best if kept 
in light colors. The band at the top, as indicated, is left white. 
The vine could be painted in the natural colors or in mono- 
chrome, to harmonize with the tinting ; or with enamel of the same 
color, with white for the large dots, and gold or color for the 
smaller ones ; or the vine could be of gold, picked out with rais- 
ing. ‘Tiny flowers could be substituted for the leaf forms—for- 
get-me-nots with blue tinting, pinks with soft deep red brown, 
andso forth. But the simple leaf form given is one that can be 
made quickly with two strokes of the brush. A téte-a-téte set 
could easily be managed, having the top of the sugar and cream 
jug and the edge of the tray white. And to avoid monotony, use 
a different flower on each article, but all of one color. 

The second cup when decorated looks very rich. A stronger 
tint should be chosen than for the other cup. Celadon is very 
good, with white, pale pink, or light yellow enamel and gold. 
The scroll ornament should be gold, picked out with raising. A 
cup like this may very well be tinted inside, also the under side 
of the saucer, and considerable variety might be obtained by the 
combination of colors—a very delicate deep red brown or pale 
ivory yellow with celadon; deep red brown to line a lavender, 
made with two parts fusible lilac and one part light sky blue, 
is a particularly happy combination; or pale ivory yellow to 
line chrome water green. In fact, a pale yellow, amounting 
to cream or lemon white, harmonizes with almost anything. 








AN EXHIBITION OF DECORATED CHINA. 


A CIRCULAR by Messrs. W. H. Glenny, Sons & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces an exhibition of china decorated 
by amateurs, to be held at their store, from Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 1st, to Saturday, October 12th. It says: ‘* We have 
never had an exhibit of this kind in our store before, or any 
exhibit where the chance of making sales would seem to 
promise so well. These goods will, of course, enter into 
direct competition with the goods regularly sold by us, 
but we are very glad so to put them in competition, and 
shall hope to help advance the art of china painting in 
this country.’’ Any one will be considered an amateur 
who is not employed in any factory. Contributions must 
reach Buffalo, charges prepaid, up to Saturday, September 
28th. Nocharge is to be made for handling and packing 
goods returned to exhibitors. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY was one of those remarkable 
Russian women of whom we have gained some general notion 
from the confessions of Marie Bashkirtseff. Unlike the latter, 
she cared nothing about art, but she had the same. devouring 
ambition, made the same enormous demands upon life, was sub- 
ject to the same enthusiasms and fits of despair. She had, on the 
whole, a more successful career; won the highest prize in her 
favorite study, mathematics, given by the French Academy of 
Sciences, attained success in literature, also made many friends, 
and was married, on the whole happily. Her marriage was 
most characteristic of modern Russia. The law keeps unmar- 
ried women under the guardianship of their parents, and the 
generation now passing away was strongly opposed to anything 
like a liberal education for their daughters. Many of the latter, 
therefore, deliberately entered into mock marriages with men 
who undertook to take them abroad to study, and there leave 
them. Sonya made an arrangement of the sort with a young 
student of geology ; but after several years of Platonic and sci- 
entific intercourse they agreed that the marriage should become 
areal one. Kovalevsky, however, was headstrong, and his wife 
no less so, and disagreeing about business matters, she left him 
and returned to her solitary student life in Paris, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin. She was appointed lecturer on mathematics in the 
University of Stockholm in 1883, and from that time until her 
death resided most of the year there. But she did not like 
Stockholm, and, indeed, with her disposition, she could hardly 
be contented anywhere. The contents of the present volume 
consist in part of her ‘* Recollections of Childhood,” which were 
published in Swedish as a romance, under the title of “ The Raev- 
sky Sisters.’”” This brings us only to her thirteenth year, and is 
supplemented by a biography written by her Swedish friend, the 
Duchess of Cajanello, and by notes derived from other sources. 
Sonya saw something of the ParisCommune, and was more or 
less mixed up with Nihilists and Polish revolutionists. She was 
in many ways a most extraordinary woman, and there are few 
novels as interesting as this record of her life. (The Century 
Co.) 


ESTHETIC PRINCIPLES, by Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
is confessedly addressed to a non-scientific audience. Theauthor 
declares in his preface that ‘‘ the explorer of a field is often able 
to guide others with ease in a path already trodden and therefore 
familiar, being able in places to takea straighter course than that 
at first necessary, because it is no longer needful to search for 
the path.” This statement may be true in a measure, yet we 
venture to assert that the average reader will find it no easy task 
if he hopes to arrive at an intelligent comprehension of the primal 
elements of a difficult and abstruse science through the medium 
of this book. Nevertheless, if the reader happens to be an ear- 
nest student, he will assuredly be profoundly impressed with the 
acuteness, the research, and the philosophical grasp of a writer 
who has long been acknowledged asa past master in this partic- 
ular field of science. The chapters are based on lectures de- 
livered at Columbia College in 1894. (Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL READERS, by H. 
Heathcote Statham, the editor of The London Builder, answers 
toarealneed. We have several good histories of architecture 
and a few good treatises (but these are mostly intended for profes- 
sionals) on the principles of the art. But before the appearance 
of Mr. Statham’s work it would have been difficult to point to 
any single volume in the English tongue which would furnish re- 
liable information on architectural methods and aims along with 
a sufficient account of the filiation of the great European styles. 
Good sense and moderation mark the opening chapters on archi- 
tectural expression and style. These are followed by separate 
chapters on the two main divisions of architectural construction, 
‘* Trabeated Architecture,” or the architecture of the lintel, and 
**Arcuated Architecture,’’ or the architecture of the arch. A 
whole chapter is given to the important subject of mouldings ; 
other ornaments are sufficiently discussed elsewhere ; and there 
is a chapter on ‘‘ Architecture in Relation to Cities and Land- 
scape.” An ‘ Historical Sketch,’”? which is the best summary 
that we know of, completes the volume, which we can heartily 
recommend to lay readers, The only important fault of the 
book, considered as a manual for American students, is that, hav- 
ing been written for an English public, the author has illustrated 
his account of Gothic architecture very largely from English 
buildings which are not pure Gothic, but, in the main, Roman- 
esque with Gothic details. Another fault is that Mohammedan ar- 
chitecture, or ‘‘ Saracenic,’’ as Mr. Statham calls it, is taken up 
out of its proper place, and does not get the consideration which 
it deserves. Our author makes it follow the Hindoo style, to 
which, even in India, it is not at all related. It is strictly a 
development of Byzantine and West Asiatic motives, and should 
properly follow the Gothic. Again, thoughasarule very careful 
not to indorse theoretical speculations, Mr. Statham gives too 
much countenance to the theory that the Doric is derived from a 
wooden construction. There is noclear evidence in support of 
this theory. On the contrary, every important part of every ex- 
isting Doric building, from base to cornice, can be satisfactorily 
explained as good stone construction. But these and a few 
lesser faults hardly count as against the numerous instances 
in which the book shows a sounder judgment and fuller infor- 
mation than any of its predecessors, It is abundantly illustrated, 
largely from new drawings. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


THE REVUE FRANCO-AMERICAINE for July has 
a varied table of contents. ‘The >» department of Actualite, or, as we 
should say, ‘Current Events,” contains portraits of Ferdinand 
I., of Bulgaria, and his princess, with a biographical sketch, notes 
of fashionable doings in New York, Chicago, Paris, and London, 
and short editorials on events of more general interest, such as 
the festivities at Kiel and_the political complications in Europe and 
the East. Messrs. Paul Bourget and Maurice Maesterlinck are 
represented by short essays, the latter’s characteristically on 
“ Silence,” and Mr. Georges Rodenbach has an appreciative 
critique on the poetry of Mr. Stephane Mallarmé. There are 
short stories by Charles Buet, Comte Frangois de Nion, Ma- 
dame Severine (‘‘ Journaliste francais dont le cceur egale le tal- 
ent,’ says the editor), and a poem, ‘‘ Corbeaux,” by Emile 
Goudeau. The illustrations include sketches by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Jean de Bonnefon, and F. Vallouton. 


THE PORTFOLIO for June has for its subject the most 
charming artist of the eighteenth century, Antoine Watteau. 
Mr. Claude Phillips, who writes the text, has no new facts to of- 
fer about Watteau’s life, but has a fresh and personal apprecia- 
tion of his qualities as a painter. "Among the illustrations, the 
most important are a photogravure after the variant of the 
‘* Embarcation for Cythére,” in the Royal Palace at Berlin, and 
several reproductions of studies in chalk, the originals of which 
are in the British Museum. The July number contains a de- 
scriptive and historical account of “The Isle of Wight,” by 
C. Cornish, with illustrations in the text after drawings and 
photographs, and four full-page plates of island scenery. (Mac- 
millan & Co., 75 cents.) 


THE July number of THE BOOKMAN has several 
pages of news notes, with portraits of Mr, Stanley J, Weyman, 
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SPECIAL PLATE USED BY THE OWNER FOR HIS BOOKS ON FAIRY TALES. 


WITCHCRAFT AND OCCULT SCIENCE, 


Mr. I. Zangwill, and other celebrities of the hour, and the re- 
views of new books are, as usual, well done. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPA- 
HAN have long enjoyed a reputation as one of the three most 
amusing and instructive books bearing on Persian ways and 
manners, the other two being the * Arabian Nig hts” and the 
Comte de Gobineau’s ** Romé ances of the East. iF ames Morier, 
the author of “ Hajji Baba,”’ was Secretary of the English Embas- 
sy at Teheran at intervals ranging from 1808 to 1814. Less 
gifted than the French writer just mentioned, he was earlier in 
the field, and being of a critical and sarcastic temper, he has 
gathered up everything that could be used to give pungency to 
his satire on a people who (as one of them wrote him), whatever 
their faults, had been good Zo dim, But, to do him justice, 
malice is seldom apparent in his strictures, and he is never dull, 
except when he undertakes the tragical. His book, which first 
appeared in 1824, has still a long life before it. To the present 
edition is prefixed a useful ‘‘ Introduction,” by the Hon. George 
Curzon, M.P., and it is illustrated with spirited pen-and-ink 
sketches by H. R. Millar. (Macmillan & Co., $1.25.) 


THE PLATED Ciry, by Bliss Perry, is a thoroughly 
good story of atype that isno longer common, The sc* e is 
laid in a Connecticut village, where the silver-plate inuustry 
seems to affect the characters, while it occupies the best thought 
of a large majority of the inhabitants, The racial question of 
color plays a conspicuous part in the tale, whichis told with 
marked vigor and originality. The character drawing is excel- 
lent and indicates a keen knowledge of human nature, especially 
in the cases of the genial Dr. Atwood and Norman Lewis, Not 
the least interesting portions of the book to many will be the vivid 
descriptions of two ball-games and the exciting account of a dis- 
astrous conflagration in the factory district of Bartonvale. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


AN OLD MAN’S ROMANCE, by Christopher Craigie 
has very little interest as a story, but the relations of the aged 
and unfortunate Mr. Robertson with the charming and sym- 
pathetic Miss Appleton are examined from this side and from 
that, and in all sorts of half-lights, and afford many occasions for 
the author, through his characters, to say smart things and draw 
fine distinctions, and describe all the little goings-on of a New 
England factory town. That dreadful self-consciousness of the 
modern New Englander, who feels and thinks in type, and who 
turns everything that touches him into ‘‘copy,”’ is responsible 
for fully half the contents of the volume, yet it is worth reading 
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for the sake of the one character—Ruth Appleton—that is 
plainly drawn from life. Of her it may be said what the author, 
with no great reason, says of his village—that she shows * the 
strength without the hardness of Puritanism, the earnestness 
without the impatience of the Western spirit ; and the spirituality 
without the coldness of old world culture.” A_ single swallow 
does not make a summer; but sucha woman may occasionally 
be met within New Eng riand. Mr. Craigie’s book is really a 
sketch of this rare but charming type of womanhood, with a 
great dealof impertinent margin. (Copeland & Day, $1.25.) 


CHIFFON’S MARRIAGE, even as translated by Mrs 
Patchett Martin into stilted and not very refined American-Eng- 
lish, is readable. One can imagine how very attractive it must be 
in the inimitable French of the vivacious ** Gyp.” ‘ Chiffon” is 
the nickname of a pretty provincial hoyden, who for a while 
seems in doubt as to the true state of her heart, but who, in the 
end, disposes of it to one who satisfies us that he will know how 
to appreciate it. The little volume is well printed, fairly well 
illustrated, and prettily bound, (Frederick A, Stokes Company, 
50 cents.) 


EX-LIBRIS. 


IN order to determine the surname which coat-armor 
denotes, considerable acquaintance with the science and rules of 
heraldry is requisite. However, concise text-books are easily 
bought at any bookstore. Most of the armorial book-plates in 
this country are of English families, and can be traced without 
much difficulty. 

rhe first thing considered isthe nationality of the achievement. 
The English work is recognizable by the precise and somewhat 
set style of the bearings on the shield, in the supporters to each 


side, the helmet, crown, and crest. All these have an every-day 
appearance, an entire absence of any of the old-time artistic 
imaginz tion so necessary in an art almost wholly symbolic. The 


animals are as zodlogical in formation as possible, and the 
flourish, mantling, and helmet are sharp—full of corners and 
stiffly suggestive of the printing press. In the old-time heraldry, 
when England was in touch with the Continent, the spirit of the 
bearings and accessories was much freer and more in sympathy 
with the beautiful, sowell exhibited in the German work from the 
earliest heraldic times to the present day. The full, graceful, 
curving lines, and the often fastastic appearance of the various 
charges, are always recognized as belonging to the German her- 
aldic school. 

The French adhere to the work of the seventeenth century, and, 
after one has had a little experience, the style is easily recogni- 
zable, especially by the form of acrown, Each of the three nations 
uses a style of helmet entirely differing from that of the other 
two. The German form is the most true to ancient armor, the 
l’rench next, and the English last. 

After this cursory glance to determine the nation to which we 
must look for the general armory, we proceed with the crest, at 
the same time including the motto, If there are neither, we go 
to the next principal feature. There are several fine works illus- 
trating crests which may be consulted at any library or first-class 
bookstore. The most complete is Fairbairn's ** Crests,” in two vol- 
umes, Examine the illustrations for a similar one to that in 





question, and also find the motto, Then, with a complete list of 
the names attached to crest and motto, go through the general 
mney of England, which contains over 60,000 names, The 


peerage and baronetage may be examined when there are sup 
porte TS, or figures, on each side of the shield, and even for com- 
moners’ arms one may find in these books an impalement or 
quartering which is identical with the one to be identified. 
The **Heraldic Illustrations” are also a help in these researches, 
and Berry’s ** Encyclopedia of Heraldry” is useful in finding 
the heraldic name of the charge on the crest or wreath 

Slight changes in the crest are often seen in the different 
branches of one family, and we may be sure of the surname, 
when this remains the only difference. Mottoes are so common 
that they are only a slight help, and are of no authority, 

The crown may be noted next; it can be found by look- 
ing in any list of crowns, under the laws of heraldry, and this 
helps one to determine in English arms the degree of nobility to 
which the surname belongs ; for only peers use crowns aside from 
a crest or ducal crown. Supporters, though useful in determin- 
ing the particular branch of the family in question, are of no 
great assistance to the searcher, and consequently need not be 
given much attention, 

The accessories having been examined, we come finally to the 
real armorial cognomen of the surname desired. This is the 
field of the shield, and contains the bearings which differentiate 
one family from another, The older and simpler coat-armors 
are those having but a single bearing, and are easily found by 
looking in any old work, such as Guillim’s ‘* Display of Herald- 
ry.’ For modern armorial bearings we look to any complete 
glossary of heraldry, Examples are given from the names which 
use similar or synonymous charges, 

Then again comparison may be resorted to, and will often 
prove most unexpectedly successful. The shape of the shield 
being of no importance to the book-plate designer, we can de- 
rive little assistance from this otherwise often important point. 
rhe difference in tincture is of sufficient importance to be care- 
fully noted, When no other change than that of color exists be- 
tween a name found and the plate to be identified, there is al- 
ways the possibility of this having been resorted to as a mark of 
difference between one branch of a house and the main line. 

The label, crescent, mullet, and so on through the list, are often 
used to show the first, second, or third son, and so on; thisisa 
help in placing a name, and must not be mistaken for a charge, 

MORTIMER DELANO, 

NEXT month a series of illustrated articles on the Ele- 

ments of Heraldry, by Mr. Mortimer Delano, will be begun in 


.. The Art Amateur. While they will have special reference to the 


proper understanding of Armorial Book-Plates, they will be 
found valuable to all who would acquire a knowledge of what 
has been called ‘*the Art with which all gentlemen should be 
familiar.” 


MR.R.ANNING BELL’S BOOK-PLATE DESIGNS. 


UNDER the heading ‘“ Modern Book-Plate De- 
signers,” in The Ex-Libris Journal for August, Mr. Gleeson 
White describes the work of Mr, R. Anning Bell, to whom he 
assigns a high rank asa designer. He has, he says, ‘‘ evolved a 
type of his own, which has already the sincere flattery of imita- 
tors, none of whom so far can be seriously classed as rivals, Al- 
though his work is decorative, and distinctly obedient to the best 
conventions of older design, it is no way arc haic. All the quali- 
ties which goto build up a complete work of art may well be 
found in the best plates that Mr. Anning Bell has designed. 
Beauty of form and composition, value of masses and quality of 
line, fitness for their purpose, admirably designed lettering well 
placed, and, above all, the elusive charm of culture are therein.” 
Our readers, who are already familiar with Mr. Anning Bell's 
charming conceits and graceful drawing, no doubt will welcome 
with pleasure the example of his skill illustrated herewith, which 
we reproduce from The Ex-Libris Journal, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DRAWING FOR ‘“ PROCESS” REPRODUCTION. 


“ HAYSEED.”—(1) A charcoal sketch can be used 
for reproduction if made on ribbed or other rough-surfaced 
paper with a ‘‘tooth”’ to it. Charcoal drawings reproduce best 
when subjected to great reduction in size, but the fine work put 
in with the stump is generally lost. Publishers do not like to 
take the risk of experinienting with charcoal drawings, for there 
is no certainty of the plates coming out right. They prefer sim- 
ple pen drawings. At best, reproductions from charcoal work 
can only be used with fine printing on good calendered paper. 
For newspaper use they are valueless, (2) As arule, a sketch or 
drawing intended for magazine use should be at least a third 
larger than the size it is to be when published. A sketch in oil 
or monochrome in body-color is often from two to four times 
the size of the wood engraving to be made from it, it being 
‘* photographed down’’ on to the wood-block, the engraver 
working with the large original before him as a guide. 


H. F. T.—Many illustrators use lead-pencil instead 
of pen and ink, and if the drawing is to be well printed in a first- 
rate magazine, it is quite as acceptable. The pencil must be 
very soft. Whatman’s hot-pressed paper is the best to draw on, 
but almost any kind of white paper with a slight ‘‘ tooth’’ will do. 
A lithographic crayon also gives good results under the same 
conditions of careful printing and good paper, But, as in the 
case of charcoal drawings [see Gur answer to ‘* Hayseed” above], 
the cost to th. publisher is much greater than that of reproduc- 
ing a plain pen-drawing, and therefore the chance of your selling 
him such work is proportionately reduced. The wisest course 
for you to pursue is to practise pen technique until you have at- 
taingd the facility necessary for expressing your ideas freely by 
means of it. 


“Sry.Lus.”—(1) For such fine drawings try Gillott’s 
Nos. 659 (crow-quill), 290 and 291. Winsor & Newton’s ‘ proc- 
ess black”’ is excellent, and so is higgins’. Both can be bought 
at any dealer’s in artists’ materials (2) Higgins’ ‘‘ waterproof” 
ink, of course, is useful if you have drawn over a silver print and 
want to use a bichlorate of mercyry solution to wash out the 
photograph underneath without risk of blurring the [pen work ; 
the mercury solution seldom disturbs any of the process inks. 





CHINA PAINTING. 
S. P. S.—You should have put in the landscape back- 


ground entirely before the animals. When you make your next 
attempt, put in the deer with a flat tint, using plenty of gray ; go 
over it lightly with a pad. White or very light parts must be 
taken out and softened with the finger or otherwise ; but further 
than this, pay no attention to the modelling at this stage of the 
work, Set the plaque away until it is dry ; then scrape carefully 
and model up with flat touches, being careful to preserve the 
lights and half tints, and to keep the outlines soft. Use plenty 
of gray no.1. You can finish the landscape as much or as little 
as you like, as it is necessary to have (wo firings. 


O. D.—(1) The paste, for raised gold, sold in tubes, 
is to be thinned with water. Of course it must lie in raised lines, 
if for outlining ; or, asin the case of flowers or leaves, in a raised 
mass. If it spreads as it dries, it is because the preparation is 
too thin. There is nothing then to do but to take more of the 
paste from the bottle and mix it with it, or to wait some hours 
for the moisture to evaporate. If your design calls for very high 
modelling, apply one coat, and when that is nearly dry, apply 
another. (2) The Hall Keramic Kiln is not only for charcoal. 
There are five sizes made to burn gas. The Wilke kiln is for gas 
and gasoline. (3) Orange red is not so trustworthy as capucine—a 
strong heat gives it a lifeless appearayice. One eighth of silver 
yellow mixed with capucine will give exactly the same color as 
orange red, and it is quite safe. 


B. B. O.—(1) The “ grandfather’s clock” in white 
china for decorating (made by the Willets Manufacturing Co., 
Trenton, N. J.) is 134 inches high. -It is shown on this page in 
the company’s advertisement of Belleek ware. You will find it, 
with many other designs no less suitable for holiday presents, in 
their 50-page catalogue, which they will forward to you if you 
mention the name of this magazine. The other clocks you men- 
tion are in ‘‘ Avalon porcelain.” The ‘*San Moreno’”’ design is 
ro inches high. This clock has a one-day lever movement, and 


strikes the hours and half hours. For further particulars send to 
the manufacturers, D. F. Haynes & Son, Baltimore, Md. (2) 
Outline your cherry blossoms with sky blue mixed with pearl 
gray and mixing yellow. Paint the centre spot with green brown 
and the stamens with silver yellow. The sepals and stems re- 
quire thin red brown shaded with a deeper wash of the same 
color. The leaves are painted with apple green and mixing yel- 
low, shaded with yellow brown; when older, with grass green 
and mixing yellow outlined and shaded with green brown. 





STENCILLING IN OILS. 

S. F. T.—Indigo, ochre, indian red, and white are the 
chief colors employed in stencilling. Indian red is lightened 
with vermilion and darkened with black. Ochre is lightened 
with white and deepened with red. Chocolates are composed by 
mixing indian red, vandyck brown, black and a little vermiiion. 
Neutral tint is composed of indian red and blue. Browns are 
made of indian red and black, vermilion and black, or carmine, 
vermilion and black. Crimson may be made brilliant with ver- 
milion and deepened with blue or vandyck brown. Green is 
lightened with yellow and deepened with blue. Indian and 
lemon yellows are lightened with white and darkened with ver- 
milion. Light blue is lightened with white and deepened with 
indigo. Vermilion is lightened with gold or yellow and dark- 
ened with carmine and chocolate. Orange is made by mixing 
vermilion and indian yellow. Purple, of blue and carmine, in 
large or small quantities, according to the shades desired. 
Yellow and purple contrast, so do red and green, blue and orange, 
yellow orange and blue purple, blue green and red orange, yellow 
green and red purple. Gray may be introduced in any combina- 
tion of color, and it harmonizes perfectly with either blue or 
crimson. 





OILING AND VARNISHING A PAINTING. 


H. M.—After a picture is finished and dry, oil may be 
used to bring out the colors temporarily, but this will not take 
the place of varnish, as after a day or two the oil dries in again, 
and the painting is in the same state as before. The varnish 
will keep the colors from sinking in, and a good coat of varnish 
holds the color ‘‘ out” for some length of time—months or even 
years—according to the material and process used. Many artists 
prefer to use a temporary varnish, such as the Soehnée French re- 
touching varnish ; this preserves and brings out the colors for 
two or three years or much longer, if several coats are applied. 
The picture to be varnished should not be oiled first, but sim- 
ply wiped off with a clean cloth, so that no dust adheres to the 
paint. If acanvas has been oiled, the oil must be quite dry be- 
fore the varnish is applied. The quantity of oil needed is sim- 
ply determined by the dryness of the paint ; if the oil is quickly 
absorbed, go over the surface again with a stiff brush, adding 
another coat. Finally rub off any superfluous oil with a clean 
rag, so that no drops of moisture appear ; any particularly dry 
spots may be retouched until the surface is equally ‘* brought 
out.’’ In varnishing the brush on/y isapplied—neither rag nor fin- 
ger should be used; the brush is moved quickly, from left to 
right, in even strokes, till the canvas is covered. The mastic 
varnish is heavier and thicker in texture than the retouching 
varnish, and ranks asa ‘‘ permanent” varnish. Thisis particularly 
useful in brightening and restoring old paintings, where the pig- 
ment is very dry. For newly painted pictures, the retouching 
varnish is preferable, because the artist may repaint over this 
without any deleterious results, while the permanent varnishes 
do not possess this quality. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
N. C.—(1) Your book is not especially valuable. As 


you say it was printed in 1702, the illustrations signed ‘‘R. B.”’ 
certainly could not be by the famous Bewick, whose name, by the 
way, was Thomas and not ‘‘ Robert,’’ as youseem to suppose. 
Thomas Bewick did not flourish until nearly a century later than 
the date you name. (2) The engraving you mention is not valu- 
able, neither is the ‘‘ Lafayette badge.”’ 


W. E. L.—(1) Flaxman’s Classical Outlines are 
published by Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 54 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, in an oblong volume costing between $2 and $3. Probably 
you could get it through J. W. Bouton, 8 West Twenty-eighth 
Street. (2) ‘‘Outside of the art journals and Maude’s hand- 
book” we know of no work on pyrography. — of F. W. 
Devoe and C. T. Raynolds Co., Fulton Street, New York. (3) 
We do not think very highly of the pen work of the artist you 
name ; it seems too labored and “‘ scratchy.” 


G. A. P.—An old-fashioned method of coloring en- 
gravings, which is probably the process you describe, consists in 
oiling the surface of the picture with pure white linseed-oil until 
the whole is semi-transparent. The engraving is then laid flat, 
face downward, upon a clean sheet of blotting-paper, and the 
back is covered with a flat painting in oil colors, following the 
outlines of the design—viz., flesh tints cover the face and hands ; 
a simple scale of color forms the drapery and background, accord- 
ing to the tones desired. No detail is attempted ; a certain sim- 
ple color effect is thus obtained by the tints striking through the 
oiled paper. Such painting is not considered artistic, and the 
method is not to be recommended, 


W. I.—(1) If your drawing is on drawing paper, roll 
it around acylindrical piece of wood—part of a broom handle 
will do—and protect it on the outside by a stiff pasteboard roll. 
If the drawing is on bristol-board it would be better to keep it 
flat, and protect it by flat wooden boards such as frame-makers 
use for backing frames. Contributors generally hand in their 
drawings to the art editor of a magazine if they reside in the 
same city, and they call for them if they are rejected. When 
this is not possible the post-office will be found safer than an ex- 
press company. (2) We do not wish to discourage any one 
from sending us designs or articles. On the contrary, we are 
glad to receive contributions from new sources. Every article or 
design which we receive is carefully considered. Some of our 
now best paid contributors began their connection with the 
magazine by sending us drawings and manuscripts for considera- 
tion, the personality of the senders being quite unknown to us. 








WITH most housewives the possession of good linen 
is a passion, and a visit to a linen store is usually a yielding to 
temptation which causes the pocketbook to groan. Here are a 
few hints for the woman who “must have’’ some new things in 
table linen this fall. From Kinsey & Co. (388 Fifth Avenue) we 
have learned what will be the fashion. First of all comes the 
table pad, which is now quilted and made to order of any shape 
or size desired. The table-cloth has a centre of a quiet, all-over 
pattern, around which is a border which reaches to the edge of 
the table; beyond that there is another border which hangs be- 
low. The character of the designs is naturalistic—plants and 
flowers. The monogram, about four inches high, is placed in 
each right-hand corner in such a position as to come just within 
the edge of the table, a place where it can be seen to good ad- 
vantage. The napkins are made in many sizes. They have 
one monogram in the corner, one and a half inches high. In the 
matter of fruit doilies there is much choice allowed. The old- 
fashioned red ones are no longer used, but others in quieter 
colors can be found, and white ones witha little colored embroid- 
ery in one corner, or plain white napkins smaller than those used 
with the other courses. Mats are of course no longer used in 
many houses, as there are no dishes served on the table ; but, for 
those who like the old ways, the crocheted mats are still sold. The 
only embroidered pieces put on the cloth are the carving cloth 
and centrepiece, worked either in white or colors. When the 
cloth is removed, the polished wood gives an opportunity for 
dainty things to be seen, there are bits of linen for everything— 
to be put under the plates, the finger-bowls, the dishes, candle- 
sticks, everywhere. They may be embroidered in colors, but at 
present the fashion is for white, so lace is used, or drawn work, 
And such beautiful lace and drawn work! Little doilies costing 
from $100 a dozen down, made of the finest cambric and edged 
with duchesse and point. In drawn work the prices of this firm 
are wonderfully low, because of special sales in Mexican work of 
the most elaborate kind, all made by hand. The woman who 
chooses her linen in accordance with these directions, and sets 
her table as already described in this magazine, making quiet and 
simplicity rule in everything, will meet the strictest requirements 
of fashion and good taste. 





IT is gratifying to note that, thanks to the enterprise 
of Messrs. F. Weber & Co., of Philadelphia, the same high 
level of excellence has been attained now in the manufacture of 
pastels in this country as has hitherto been reached in the manu- 
facture of colors for oil painting. In the very complete and most 
attractively arranged box of sample cards before us, we find of 
the soft pastels eight different shades of each color; of the hard, 
six shades, and of the pastels for backgrounds—which are of ex- 
tra large size—there are three different shades of each. The 
tones are delightfully pure. With this wide range of colors 
there is naturally a great variety of neutral tints, and among these 
are many which will be found very valuable in landscape work. 














Higgins & Seiter 
Fine China 
Rich Cut Glass 


Nos. 50 & 52 West 22d Street, N. Y. 
No. 170 Bellevue Ave., NEWPORT, R. I. 


“JUST ONE; DOLLAR’”’ 


We will sell at $1.00 
each a full cut 34-pt. 
Cruet or Oil Bottle. 
This is a decided bar- 
gain. Order at once. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR | 


Willets’ White Belleek 
and Egg-Shell Porcelain 


FOR AMATEUR DECORATION. 


If your dealer | instead of $8. 


cannot supply our 
50-page illustrat- | Thus - 








nearest dealer who 
has a full line of 
our goods on sale. | tions. 


OUR PRIZES FOR CLUBS. 


Any one can secure an Annual Sub- 
scription to THE ArT AMATEUR free of - 
charge, by getting a few friends to sub- Decorating Works. 
scribe all at the same time. 
only get one friend to subscribe with you, — 
your two subscriptions will cost only $7, 


For clubs of three subscriptions or more, 
you get a prize in addition to the discount. 


rices in art materials, 


Some persons prefer to take the prizes 
|in cash, This will be allowed, but only 
on clubs of five or more annual subscrip- 


Western 


If you can 


China Painters 


will find it to their advantage to secure 
their Studio Requisites in China 
and Materials from us. 


The greatest variety of china for decorating, the 
most complete line of materials to select from of any 


ed catalogueof new For 3 Subs., send $10. Prize, $r | . To be taken (at retail! house in any country. Send 1o cents for Illustrated 
. : 


‘ a : <a books, iodicals, -| Catalogue of White China. Material Catalogue 
shapes, write to us e 5 e ie 35. cs 3 broidery ska or threads gratis on application. . 

$ 3 . wh china for decora- 
and we will send it) «> «© «2: «© $ Hing kilns, or im. fact any 
t " ll } “ g “ 240 “ é pean more = = of 

é “ “ “ iT] dj whe adver- 

o you as we : as 9 27- 8 re lesa ts in THe Art 
the address of the} “ “ “= 3% “= 10) Amaraun. 





$1.00 Each. 


If you wish, we will send our No. 
‘¢s5-H’’ Picture Catalogue Free. 





BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS, 
Developing and Printing 
for Amateur Photographers and Artists, by 
ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broapway (40TH St.), N.Y. 


It sketches from Pictures, Ob- 

jects, or Nature. For Portrait, 

fapestry or Scene Artists. Prices 

$2. $4, $6. Sketches made from 

\ photos, etc., 2§c. Send Stamp. 

Mas, Rev. C. LOUNSBURY, Glens Falls, New York. 














Highest premium awarded our 
Belleek at The World's Columbian Ex- 
position, Chicago, 1893. 


Willets Manufacturing Co., 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


= For 5 Subs. at $3, Cash Prize, $2.00, remit $13.00 

. 2s See “ ae a 
GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK,| « 7 « -* = oo Qe 
js Ses oS a TS of 320, ‘* 20.80 

Shown h th ‘ “ : “ a 

ign tg Sa Te ee 
No. 418, 13% inches high. va = ae ae a 5-00 es apes 
chests 3s 2s a 

2 «O05 ’ 
“ 1 3 “ Ld 2 “ - 6.50, “ 32.00 
o 14 “ iid 3 “ 7.00, Ld 35.00 


All subscriptions for a club must be paid 
for at onetime. Thenames must all be sent 
within one month of the receipt by us of the 
money. 

N.B.—Our special offers of extra months 
“free” do not apply to subscribers ix 
clubs, but only to such as send ¢he full $4. 











Visitors welcome. Inspection and comparison invited. 


Grinewald & Busher, 


New, Handsome, and Weill-Equipped Salesrooms : 
11 & 13 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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